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An early iron forge 


- the mines of Ringwood in northern New Jersey 
came iron for every American war from the Revolution 
through the first World War, and some of the country’s 
ablest ironmasters made Ringwood Manor their home. The 
detailed history of the mines begins in 1764 with the 
colorful Peter Hasenclever who reputedly employed serv- 
ants to carry his wife’s train and a band to serenade him 
while he dined. Under his management Ringwood became 
an important part of the first large-scale development of 
the iron industry in this country. 

Robert Erskine, a later ironmaster, organized a com- 
pany of militia to protect the iron works when the Revo- 
lution started and supplied the continental army with 
iron in various forms. His most outstanding contribution 
to the cause was his work as official mapmaker to the 
army for which post he was recommended by Washington. 
Associated with Ringwood during Erskine’s incumbency 
were several devices with which attempts were made to 
prevent the British from coming up the Hudson. Iron 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of 4merican homes 
and the homes of American industry. 


Laying the West Point chain 
across the Hudson River 


for the first chain used to obstruct that waterway came 
from Ringwood, and it is believed that some of the iron 
for the West Point chain, the only successful obstruction, 
was a product of the Ringwood mines. 

Ringwood’s most celebrated proprietor was Peter 
Cooper who bought the property in 1853, the year The 
Home was founded. A man of many talents, he built 
the famous locomotive Tom Thumb, promoted the first 
transatlantic cable with Cyrus W. Field, and was a 
Greenback candidate for President. His partner and son- 
in-law. Abram S. Hewitt, last of Ringwood’s ironmasters, 
served several terms in Congress and was mayor of 
New York. 

The manor house was built by ironmaster Martin 
Ryerson after an earlier dwelling was destroyed, probably 
by fire, in 1807. Now owned by the State of New Jersey, 
it is open to the public as a museum and contains many 
items of interest formerly owned by the celebrated Cooper 
and Hewitt families. 


*THE HOME* 
Susurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE ° 


AUTOMOBILE ® MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1952, The Home Insurance Company 
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Your telephone is worth far more than it costs. 


The cost of a call can be counted in pennies. 


The value is often beyond measure. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Modern, high-speed Bell & Howe 
recorder offers many cost-sayin 
features that make obsolete mo 
microfilming equipment now in us 


ICROFILMING EQUIPMENT? 


4 apete [ess 
8 Burroughs! 


Total up your past and future rental costs and compare 

‘them with the advantageous purchase price of the 
smart, up-to-the-minute Bell & Howell microfilm 
recorder sold by Burroughs. 


Figure in the savings in film cost that are provided by 
8-mm photography on 16-mm film—at the highest 
reduction ratio available. Then add the savings in 
labor cost that are provided by high-speed automatic 
feeding, simplified hand feeding, and other modern 


time-saving features of the Bell & Howell Recorder. 


The result clearly shows why Burroughs Microfilming 
quickly pays for itself—why so many, many people 
are saying, “Burroughs Microfilming is best for us!” 


You don’t have to wait to start saving with Burroughs 
Microfilming. New Bell & Howell equipment is 
available for immediate delivery and installation. 
Call your Burroughs man today. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. = 


In Canada: Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


2 B 
Burroughs © 


Fast Expert Servicee-For AM Your Mherotiiming Needs 


612 SERVICE CENTERS— 


There’s a Burroughs Service 
Center near you-—staffed by 
highly skilled servicemen who 
have been specially trained to 
assure trouble-free operation 
and long life for your Bell & 
Howell equipment. 


25 PROCESSING STATIONS— 


Burroughs Processing Stations 
are strategically located through- 
out the country. Here expe- 
rienced technicians assure im- 
mediate processing of your 
microfilm — with maximum 
brilliance and clarity of image. | 





















































































































































































































































































































































From Where We S&.... 


The Bank Is A Symbol 


One thought predominates as we 
contemplate the five days spent in 
attendance at the 50th annual con- 
vention of the American Institute 
of Banking recently held at Hous- 
ton: We have in this fine organiza- 
tion just the kind of dedication to 
the development of the resources 
of the individual that is democracy’s 
greatest need. It seemed that every- 
thing that was said and done, from 
the sound of the gavel which opened 
the convention to that which 
marked its adjournment, was 
planned with that purpose in mind. 

The larger responsibilities of the 
banker in his relationship to his 
government and to society in gen- 
eral were by no means neglected, 
and these have never to our knowl- 
edge been better stated nor more 
competently discussed than in the 
remarks made by C. Francis Cocke* 
before the closing general session of 
the convention. 

Mr. Cocke deplored the train of 
events which led us “with the tem- 
porary collapse of banking in the 
United States” to pass a new bank- 
ing act which carried with it “a 
new philosophy of dependence on 
our government,” and has been fol- 
lowed by threats to our historic 
concept of free enterprise, “not only 
on the battlefields of the Far East, 
but also in our own country where 
the actions of a paternalistic gov- 
ernment threaten the very founda- 
tions of our private’ banking 
system.” 

“Do you,” he asked, “face the 
future with a conquering spirit, or 
do you want to sit on the side of the 
road and let the state or the federal 
government provide for your pri- 
vate needs and continue to make 
its inroads into our private banking 
system?” He conceived it to be a 
function of the American Institute 
of Banking, through its many 
courses, “not only to give you a 
skilled hand in mastering the tech- 
nique of banking, but also to give 
each of you a wider vision of the 
meaning and function of banks and 
bankers. 


*Mr. Cocke, president of the American Bankers 
Association, is also president of The First Na- 
tional Exchange Bank of Roanoke, Va. 
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“In the press of our day-to-day 
jobs,” he continued, “we are some- 
times prone to lose sight of the vital 
part that we as bankers play in the 
life of our community and our na- 
tion. You, the bankers of the United 
States, are one of the most impres- 
sive symbols of free men. The bank 
is a symbol of trust in any com- 
munity. It is one of the most im- 
portant symbols of trust that we 
have. Indeed, I would challenge any 
one to construct, even in theory, a 
business system which could operate 
without this symbol.” 


Mr. Cocke pointed out how very 
completely the conduct of banking 
and business in general is based on 
our mutual confidence in the prom- 
ises of each other. “As custodians 
of these promises,” he said, “bank- 
ers hold undisputed positions of 
importance in our society.” And be- 
cause the banker symbolizes in 
large measure the honesty and in- 
tegrity underlying these promises, 
he must, as part of a symbol, “accept 
responsibility, not only for himself, 
but for the effect of his actions upon 
the trust he represents.” 


Banking, in the view of the 
speaker, symbolized not only hon- 
esty and integrity, but sound think- 
ing, as well. “As a banker, you 
must not only know facts and record 
them accurately; you must also be 
possessed of a vision which sees 
these facts in their proper focus. 
Facts do not, in anything but the 
most elementary way, speak for 
themselves. Facts must have men of 
courage, confidence, and imagina- 
tion fit them together and make 
them the bases for sound progress 

. and you must certainly never 
lose the courage to speak and act 
in terms of your best knowledge.” 

To the elements of integrity in 
action and integrity in thought as 
symbolized by the bank, Mr. Cocke 
added another: community respon- 
sibility as a necessary part of com- 
munity living. The proper discharge 
of that responsibility, he said, en- 
tailed the fullest possible use of 
voluntary associations, lest the sub- 
stitution of coercive governmental 
bureaus for such associations pvt 






an end to “our historic experiment 
in democracy.” 


He went on to say that although 
such exercise of community respon- 
sibility “requires a diligent and con- 
stant search for facts, its greatest 
requirement is an educated vision 
of the world as it can possibly be. 
Such a vision can come to you only 
through sound and continuing edu- 
cation.” Our speaker reminded us 
at this juncture that no one ever 
really gets an education, and that 
a continuing sense of need for 
knowledge is indispensable to the 
effective discharge of social respon- 
sibility. 

“In all of its activities,” he con- 
tinued, “the American Institute of 
Banking strives to give its members 
this breadth of vision which is so 
indispensable to the future of our 
banking system. I stand here today 
to testify to what an excellent job 
the A. I. B. has done for the men 
and women in my own bank. Those 
who have gone ahead and taken 
positions of responsibility have in 
every instance taken full advantage 
of the Institute courses. ... As the 
chief executive in my bank, I rely 
heavily on the A. I. B. programs. 
My one ambition as an executive is 
to turn over to my successor in 
office a better trained, a more effi- 
cient, and more co-operative or- 
ganization than I inherited when I 
accepted the responsibilities of my 
office. . . . This training program 
helps the young men and young 
women to have a vision of their 
future with the bank.” 


The bankers of the country have 
good reason to feel grateful to one 
of their elder statesmen who thus 
ably and convincingly ascribes to 
banking a symbolism which is far 
too little realized and understood. 
The bank is a symbol of integrity 
of thought and of action, the highest 
manifestation of which lies in its 
role as custodian of the promises of 
the business world. It is good to be 
reminded of that fact. 


Editor 
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On Health And Wealth 


“The first wealth is health. Sick- 
ness is poor-spirited, and cannot 
serve any one; it must husband its 
resources to live. But health an- 
swers its own ends, and has to 
spare; runs over, and inundates the 
neighborhoods and creeks of other 
men’s necessities.””—Emerson. 


MAL 


FOR 1952 


Y. don't get overtired. 


DON’T get chilled. 


v4 DON’T mix with new groups. 


DON’T take children out of comp 
or playground where there is good 
health supervision. 


DO keep clean. 
V4 DO keep food clean and covered. 


DO put a sick person to bed, call 
the doctor, follow his advice. 


DO contact your local March of Dimes 
chapter for whatever assistance 
or financial help you may need. 


Recommended by 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
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aid for your banking problems 


Pew can we help you? 


... and these are the men 
Whatever your need, whatever service you who can help you 
require, you can be sure the officers and staff 
of Division F at The First National Bank of 
DIVISION F 
Banks and Bankers 


Joun J. ANTON 


Chicago will give your problem prompt, and 
effective personal attention. 


Und . hivisi | ssati Gaytorp A. FREEMAN, JR. 
nder our unique divisional organization, V ico-Presidents 
the men of Division F specialize exclusively 


: ; an Central Territorial Group 
in serving our correspondent banks. They 


Mervin H. Tues, 

H. STantey Pickrorp, 
C. Guy WILcarpb, 
Wituam T. Dwyer, 


Assistant | ice-President 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 


know your business. In addition they are in 
constant touch with officers of the other 
divisions who are thoroughly familiar with the 
activities and problems of the specific indus- Northwestern Territorial Group 


Verne L. BartLine, Assistant } ice-President 

Victor C. von MEDING, Assistant Cashier 

Joun C. HEMMERLE Nevin G. Bowser 
Dante. M. Heary 


tries and businesses they serve. Thus Division F 
can give you specialized service in any field. 


And we’re expanding! Additional men have 


been assigned to service our correspondents 
in every territory. This means frequent, close 
personal contact. . . even better service than 


before. 


If you are not now a correspondent bank 


Northeastern Territorial Group 


Epwarp Decker, Assistant } ice-President 
LawRENcE J. Berry, Assistant Cashier 
Grorce W. MILLer, Assistant Cashier 


H. Ropert Gripiey 


Southwestern Territorial Group 


Cuarves F. NEWHALL, Assistant } ice-President 

Ernest J. HULTGREN, Assistant Cashier 

Rosert EF. Wire, {ssistant Cashier 
R. Gartu Dunn, Jr. 


of The First, you are invited to join the large 
family of banks we already serve. 

Call, or write us. We’re ready to aid you 
in any way we can. Learn how you can serve Southeastern Territorial Group 


Joun S. GLeason, Jr., {ssistant | ice-President 
Frep S. FLloyp, Assistant Cashier 
H. C. Donato McCiuskey Tuomas F. Swira 


your customers better when you let The First 


National Bank of Chicago serve you. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 
James B. Forcan, Vice-Chairman 
Homer J. Livincston, President 
Water M. Heymann, Vice-President 


Harowtp V. AMBERG, } ice-President Huco A. ANDERSON, Vice-President Hersert P. Snyper, | ice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 
Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Harold M. Lambert, Philadelphia. 


Our Foreign Trade Books Must Balance 


Benefits flowing from exportation of surplus products de- 
pend upon our willingness to accept imports in payment. 


By A. M. STRONG 


Vice President, American National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 


country foreign trade has 

played an important role. As 
most of us know, the Colonies de- 
pended upon England for most 
manufactured products and when 
we became a nation in our own 
right we continued for many years 
to import from abroad all but the 
crudest manufactures. 


[county THE HISTORY of our 


How our foreign trade has grown 
since those early days may be seen 


from the fact that our 1952 exports 
and imports probably will amount 
to some $38,000,000,000. This total 
was only $48,000,000 in 1791. It was 
$317,000,000 in 1850 whereas in 
1950, a century later, it had in- 
creased to $25,000,000,000. The 1951 
total was approximately $35,000,- 
000,000. 

Despite our enormous resources, 
the United States must still import a 
wide variety of raw materials in 
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order to maintain the standard of 
living to which we have become ac- 
customed. Our steel products cannot 
be manufactured without imported 
manganese, chromium and nickel. 
Our automobile industry requires 
materials imported from 55 coun- 
tries. Of the 37 basic materials used 
in our telephones, 18 come from 
abroad. Our paint industry must 
import shellac; our aluminum in- 
dustry, bauxite; our soap industry, 
oil and our flour milling industry 
must import jute for bags. Rubber, 
tin, copper, zinc, lead, tungsten and 
many other raw materials for our 
major industries are purchased 
abroad in tremendous quantities. 
Our health—even our very lives— 
would be seriously affected without 
the basic ingredients for drugs 





which are imported from 102 coun- 
tries. 

The importance of exports to our 
national economy has never been 
greater than it is today. Our produc- 
tion facilities were greatly ex- 
panded during World War II; we 
now possess more than 50 per cent 
of the entire world’s industrial 
capacity. With only 6% per cent of 
the world’s population, however, 
we cannot indefinitely continue our 
present rate of production without 
foreign markets. 

It has been estimated that more 
than 2,000,000 American workers 
are dependent for their livelihood 
upon sales of U. S. goods and serv- 
ices to other countries. In some 
industrial and agricultural enter- 
prises exports account for from 20 
to 50 per cent of income. Last year 
we exported the equivalent of about 
one of every two bushels of wheat 
harvested; one of every three bales 
of cotton picked; every fourth pound 
of tobacco produced, and about one 
of every seven pounds of prunes 
dried. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that most United States pro- 
ducers have an interest, one way 
or another, in the export market. 
Nor is it an exaggeration to say that 
trade is a two-way street: in order 
to sell our goods abroad, we must 
buy the goods of foreign producers. 


A Historically New Development 


While the banker played an im- 
portant role in international com- 
merce throughout the ages, exten- 
sive bank financing of foreign trade 
is, historically, a relatively new de- 
velopment. It began in the 19th 
Century in England and in the 20th 
Century in the United States. Banks 
were reluctant at the outset to en- 
gage in this new business, about 
which they knew little, and this 
reluctance is still displayed today 
by many banks. Of a total of 14,600 
banks in the United States, only 
about 150 engage in foreign com- 
mercial business. 

The outstanding reasons for this 
reluctance seem to be the small 
remuneration received for foreign 
financing and other transactions and 
the generally prevalent impression 
among bankers that foreign trade 
is extremely complicated. 

It is true, of course, that the 
remuneration is not large. The rate 
for import letters of credit is %4 of 
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A. M. STRONG 


1 per cent; % of 1 per cent for 
foreign collections, and 1/10 of 1 
per cent to foreign banks for their 
export letters of credit. Obviously, 
a large volume of foreign business 
would be required to make these 
rates profitable. Nevertheless, there 
are important collateral benefits 
from foreign trade, even to small 
banks. 

During the war years, American 
industry was greatly decentralized. 
Production centers were created 
throughout the country and great 
numbers of industrial enterprises 
are scattered throughout the United 
States. Bankers who before the war 
felt they had little or no concern 
with foreign trade are now being 
asked where goods can be sold or 
purchased in foreign markets and 
how to pay or obtain payment for 
shipments and how to finance these 
transactions. Bankers are also being 
asked to establish import letters of 
credit for goods purchased abroad, 
to negotiate drafts under export 
letters of credit, to handle foreign 
collections, to send money abroad 
for commercial or benevolent pur- 
poses and to perform many other 
functions. Their customers may be 
beneficiaries of inheritances in for- 
eign countries; they may want to 
buy or sell property abroad, or 
they may want to pay insurance 
premiums. A customer. may have 
foreign securities on which he 
would like to collect dividends due 
him, or he may merely want to take 
a pleasure trip abroad. 


Banks can provide help in these 
matters, and in so doing they will 
promote their public relations in 
their respective communities. Fre- 
quently this is as true today of a 
bank in a town of 5,000 or 8,000 as 
it is in a large industrial center. 
Nor is it necessary for any bank to 
establish and maintain elaborate 
arrangements with foreign coun- 
tries in order to serve its customers. 
Many of the larger banks in the 
East, Mid-West and West extend 
foreign banking facilities to their 
correspondents. These larger banks 
maintain connections in the prin- 
ciple cities of the world for the 
establishment of commercial credits, 
the handling of foreign collections, 
for making foreign payments and 
for similar transactions. They 
furnish credit information with re- 
gard to the standing of buyers and 
sellers abroad and they have im- 
mediate access to data concerning 
markets, conditions, laws and regu- 
lations in foreign countries. They 
supply their correspondents with 
the necessary forms, furnish foreign 
exchange quotations and keep them 
posted on new developments. Some 
of these banks will advise their 
correspondents how to establish and 
maintain a foreign banking service. 


City Correspondents Will Help 


The nature of each bank’s busi- 
ness varies, of course, according to 
local conditions. In industrial areas, 
the importer and exporter will re- 
quire facilities for the financing of 
shipments, the establishment of 
letters of credit, and for the pur- 
chase and sale of foreign exchange. 
Banks in such areas can obtain the 
necessary service from the neigh- 
boring larger banks which maintain 
correspondent arrangements. 

In areas with a large number of 
persons of foreign origin, banks 
will be called upon to furnish 
facilities for the transmission of 
funds abroad. Here, again, the 
banks specializing in this business 
will supply their correspondents 
with full facilities for the transfer 
of funds by mail, air mail and cable. 
They will furnish remittance and 
draft forms in the name of the 
local bank, supply periodical for- 
eign exchange rate cards, schedules 
of charges and information on any 
matter pertinent to the business. 

Foreign banking is desirable busi- 
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ness. It is an important factor in 
obtaining new business and retain- 
ing old accounts. Persons requiring 
foreign facilities will, of course, 
maintain their accounts with banks 
that have such arrangements. The 
exporter and importer will be 
reluctant to have an account with a 
bank that cannot handle his letters 
of credit, collections, and foreign 
exchange. The person who needs 
remittance facilities will carry his 
account with the bank that offers 
this service. 


Government Commitments Violated 


Aside from offering these facili- 
ties, however, banks in the United 
States have still another and even 
broader interest in foreign trade. 
This interest lies in the arbitrary 
restrictions, exchange regulations, 
quotas and export and import con- 
trols imposed by many govern- 
ments—all of which are seriously 
damaging our vital commerce with 
other nations. These restrictions and 
regulations impair the free flow of 
international trade and retard the 
defense preparations of the demo- 
cratic nations. This situation has 
persisted notwithstanding commit- 
ments and statements by respon- 
sible government officials of their 
intent and determination to remove 
all barriers which deprive Ameri- 
can foreign traders of the same 
measure of freedom enjoyed by 
foreign traders of other nations in 
doing business with us. Under 
Article 14 of the Agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund, the 
fifty member countries undertook 
to abolish foreign trade restric- 
tions by March 1952. However, 
with minor exceptions, this agree- 
ment was not carried out by the 
participating nations. 

We intensified our own foreign 
export controls and recently im- 
posed restrictions upon certain im- 
ports. Last year a special clause 
(Section 104) was inserted in the 
Defense Production Act which re- 
stricted the importation of cheese, 
peanuts and other products “for 
the protection of essential security 
interests and the economy of the 
United States in the existing 
emergency in international rela- 
tions.” This amendment was put 
through without hearings to satisfy 
a group of producers who are en- 
deavoring to eliminate competition. 
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Ewing Galloway, N.Y 


With 50 per cent of the entire world’s industrial capacity and only 6% per cent of the 
world's population we cannot indefinitely continue our present rate of production without 


foreign markets. 
market... trade is a two-way street.” 


As a result, the importation of cer- 
tain dairy products into the United 
States is now restricted. 


An increasing number of special 
groups are now endeavoring to limit 
in one form or another, imports of 
many types of products. The ap- 
plications to restrict imports under 
the “escape clause” of the General 
Agreements on Tariff and Trade are 
steadily increasing and now include 
jeweled watches, motorcycles, blue- 
mold cheese, wood screws, spring 
clothespins, garlic, bicycles, glaced 
cherries, tuna fish, certain types of 
china, tobacco pipes, dried figs and 
many other articles. In May of 1952 
the Senate requested the U. S. Tariff 
Commission to undertake an in- 
vestigation on low priced imported 
table-ware and kitchen-ware. This 
is the first such request the Senate 
has made since 1940. 

There are several bills now be- 
fore Congress to restrict imports, to 
give the President blanket authority 
to enforce controls over imports and 
also to put quotas on imports of 
products containing certain raw 
materials. An amendment was in- 
troduced earlier this year to limit 
imports competing with American 
made articles to 50 per cent of pre- 
Korean volume when the products 


“Most producers have an interest, one way or another, in the export 


in question contain any material 
under priority or allocation. 

What effect will these restrictions 
have on our international commerce 
and on our relations with other na- 
tions? What effect will they have on 
our post-war foreign policies? 

The answers can be found in the 
reaction of other nations to these 
measures. A note recently presented 
to our State Department by the 
Italian Government concerning the 
economic, social and psychological 
repercussions of the United States 
import restrictions states: 

“The effects and implications of 
the new situation are so vast, and its 
rainifications so extensive, that it 
becomes desirable, and indeed es- 
sential, that each of the main 
aspects of economic relations be- 
tween the nations of Western 
Europe and the United States be 
reviewed afresh, in the light of 
current conditions and _ require- 
ments. One such aspect is foreign 
trade, which is of obvious and para- 
mount significance with respect to 
both the major objectives of the 
current effort of the United States 
and its allies, ie. rearmament and 
the maintenance of domestic and 
international economic stability. 

“It is hardly necessary to recall 
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that the current mutual defense ef- 
fort is based, so far as Western 
Europe is concerned, on the founda- 
tions built by the ECA program. In 
turn, the ECA programs were 
deeply concerned with the estab- 
lishment of the freest possible flow 
of trade among the participating 
nations and throughout the free 
world. One of their major purposes 
was to make a frontal attack on the 
so-called ‘international dollar gap’, 
or ‘dollar shortage’ problem on the 
assumption that only an expanding 
and well balanced pattern of for- 
eign trade could give stability to 
Europe and strengthen America’s 
first line of defense across the ocean. 
Consequently, it was the declared 
purpose of the ECA program to 
help reduce the unbalance in the 
world trade due to the ‘dollar 
shortage’ stemming in turn from 
the chronic excess of United States 
exports over imports. 


Restrictive Practices Increasing 


“It was consequently hoped that 
the new trend in United States 
foreign trade policies—already 
heralded prior to the Second World 
War by the adoption of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements policy—was 
here to stay, and that the anomalies 
and inconsistencies which still ex- 
isted with respect to their practical 
implementation would disappear as 
rapidly as possible. 

“There have been, however, in- 
dications in recent months that, 
while the American Government 
continues to be fully committed to 
the principle of trade liberalization, 
renewed recourse is being made to 
restrictive practices, and that the 
inconsistencies between principle 
and practice, far from disappearing, 
are once more increasing. Should 
this new trend continue unchecked, 
a very serious situation would re- 
sult.” 

Australia, Canada, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Italy, the ‘Nether- 
lands, New Zealand and Norway, 
filed a joint protest charging that 
this country was acting inconsist- 
ently with its trade agreement 
undertakings. The Dutch, Belgian 
and Luxembourg governments are 
considering retaliatory measures 
against American goods. 

Canada’s Finance Minister, Doug- 
las C. Abbott, in a recent address at 
the annual meeting of the Chamber 
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“I took your idea to the bank and they 
aren't too receptive.” 


of Commerce of the United States 
said that if recent United States 
import restrictions develop into 
growing restrictionism, it is possible 
that serious consequences for com- 
mercial relations between’ the 
United States and Canada might re- 
sult. This would surely be the 
height of folly in view of the im- 
mense volume of mutually profit- 
able trade between the United 
States and Canada. Mr. Abbott 
noted that additional barriers re- 
cently announced by the United 
States could lead other countries 
to most unfortunate conclusions; 
most European countries find it 
difficult to understand policies 
which encourage them to produce 
and export on the one hand, and on 
the other impose restrictive meas- 
ures which make it impossible for 
them to sell their goods in the 
United States. 


During the post-war years, we 
have encouraged foreign countries 
to sell more goods to the United 
States. We financed numerous trips 
of European businessmen to the 
United States to acquaint them with 
our methods of production and our 
marketing procedure, so that they 
could export more to our country. 
We have persuaded foreign pro- 
ducers to export goods to the United 
States in preference to other mar- 
kets. These producers now view our 
import restrictions as a breach of 
faith. 


France, Denmark, Italy, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
and Belgium among other nations 





with whom we are trying to create 
a unified defense against Soviet 
aggression find it difficult to under- 
stand why the United States, the 
largest creditor nation in the world, 
puts obstacles in the way of those 
to whom we sell our goods and who 
must sell to us in turn in order to 
live. 


If the United States, the leader 
in urging the building of a strong 
unified, economic, political and 
military effort among the nations 
of the free world reverts to a re- 
strictive trade policy, the Europeans 
will never be convinced that other 
nations will not take similar action. 
Trade restrictions have an effect on 
East-West trade. If we refuse to buy 
the products of our allies the pres- 
sure to trade with the Soviet bloc 
will increase, bringing with it an 
even greater danger to the world 
security. 

If the present restrictive policies 
are continued we may expect an 
era of international economic con- 
flict, and economic warfare. The 
good will built up among nations 
will be destroyed and the defense 
efforts impaired. We cannot be a 
leader among nations if our in- 
tegrity and sincerity are questioned. 

Inasmuch as they have an im- 
portant stake in general economic 
conditions, banking institutions 
should take cognizance of these 
renewed threats to a healthy, two- 
way trade among democratic na- 
tions. And, as we have suggested, 
they can obtain important collateral 
benefits from offering their cus- 
tomers facilities for the purchase of 
travelers’ checks, the cashing of 
Canadian checks, the financing of 
large export or import transactions 
or the transfer of money abroad. 
These facilities are all part of the 
banking picture, a part of the serv- 
ices rendered by the modern bank. 


Lack of wisdom is seen in main- 
taining barriers that unduly re- 
strict imports from the free 
countries. This accentuates the 


dollar shortage which must be off- 


set by various forms of aid. Public 
demand is becoming greater for 
firmer stands against selfish 
forays by pressure groups.—Paul 
Wooton in Dun's Review. 
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The liquidation of George Leonidas Leslie, 


A $5,000,000 Tran“ 


The creaking wagon stopped at lonely ““Tramp’s Rock” 
on the outskirts of Yonkers. Roughly, two men un- 
loaded a heavy burden wrapped in dusty cloths and 
dragged it into the woods. One drew back the coverings 
to reveal the face of a man, already pale in death. 
Deliberately, the second drew a pistol, aimed and fired 
into the upturned forehead. 

Thus, George Leonidas Leslie — graduate architect, 
linguist and patron of the arts — came to the end of 
an infamous career. In all, he had masterminded 
more than a hundred spectacular bank robberies. Yet 
the police vainly sought evidence against him. Always, 
he remained in the background, letting confederates 
execute each skillfully detailed plan. 

Now, however, time had run out for this man the law 
could never touch. At a Brooklyn hideout — whether 
for jealousy or for demanding too large a share of the 
spoils — he had been turned on and murdered by his 
fellow criminals. Later, his body was carted igno- 


ft 


“The Secret Service Story” ~a dramatic new film on how 
counterfeiters, forgers and check thieves work. Available 
without cost for showing to your employees. For full in- 
formation on bookings through the Atna office nearest 
you, write: Public Education Department ™-3. 
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miniously to “Tramp’s Rock” and left with this final 
parting shot. 

In this way, his own kind wrote finis to this gentleman 
turned “‘crime consultant” — but not before his warped 
mind had been responsible for looting banks of over 
$5,000,000. 


* * * 


Eventually, even the cleverest criminal comes to the end 
of his trail. But unfortunately the damage he causes has 
already been done. The only absolutely sure protection 
is sound, adequate insurance. 

Using the unique Etna Plan of Risk and Insurance 
Analysis, your local A&tna representative can design a 
program of controlled coverage — perfectly tailored to give 
your bank complete security at all times against fire, 
liability, embezzlement and other hazards as well as 
robbery. Why not ask him for an Aétna Plan survey. 
It has meant better protection for hundreds of banks. 


FETNA Casualty AND Surety Company 


The Hina Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 


LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 

Ema Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 

Emma Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford 15 Connecticut 
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ls Your Pay Roll Dollar 


Yielding Maximum Value? 


Not, says the author of this article, if the more highly paid officers 
and supervisory employees are doing work that is incompatible 
with their official status and rate of compensation. 


By A. C. GRAFF 


Treasurer, Pennsylvania Company for Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia, Pa. 


rowing and there is every in- 

dication that they are going to 
become increasingly difficult to 
maintain. Interest rates will be sure 
to continue at an arbitrarily low 
level. The trend will necessarily be 
toward greater rather than less 
caution in the lending and invest- 
ment of our funds, which will also 
be reflected in reduced gross earn- 
ings. Despite this greater caution, 
there will be losses for which we 
must set aside adequate reserves. 
The toll exacted by the tax gather- 
ers will, for the foreseeable future, 
be limited only by such recognition 


B= PROFIT MARGINS are nar- 
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as may be given the law of dimin- 
ishing returns. OPS ceilings on 
charges for miscellaneous services 
will, if continued, prevent adequate 
adjustment of those charges to the 
rising costs of doing business. 
There is little that can be done 
about any of these adverse factors. 
It only remains for us to strive for 
the utmost efficiency in the func- 
tioning of every detail of our re- 
spective operations. Among the 
more obvious steps that are being 
taken in this direction are the 
thorough modernization of equip- 
ment, the installation of adequate 
lighting, ventilation, etc., all to the 


ae ee ae 


end that greater speed and accuracy 
may be achieved with a minimum 
expenditure of time and energy. 
Aptitude tests and related pro- 
cedures are making a further dis- 
tinct contribution to that result. 
How, then, can we who are doing 
all of these things do anything more 
to minimize the trend toward nar- 
rowed profit margins? My observa- 
tions lead me to believe we can do 
at least one thing more: we can do 
a better job of analyzing the duties 
assigned and performed at manage- 


ment and supervisory levels with } 


a view to bringing the results 
achieved into line with the com- 
pensation paid and vice versa. 


A Clear Waste Of Salary 


We too often witness a situation f 
where an individual in a manage- | 


ment or supervisory position and 
receiving a commensurate salary is 
performing tasks which would 
never justify such a salary. For 
example, in one large institution in 
a fairly large city, a vice president 
spends a great deal of time helping 
with tellers’ settlements and run- 
ning proof and transit items. His 
title and the size of his bank 
would appear to justify a weekly 
salary of something like $200.00, 
but the work he was doing would 
put him in the $45.00 to $60.00 
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This number represents corre- 
spondent banking satisfaction to 
bankers in all parts of the nation 
— because for more than half a century 552 banks in all parts of the 


nation have been correspondents of The Hanover Bank. 


A BANK IS KNOWN BY THE CORRESPONDENTS IT KEEPS 


THE HANOVER BANK 





category, a clear waste for the time 
he was thus occupied of some 60 to 
75 per cent of his salary. 

A proper study of this situation 
would more than likely reveal that 
he might have been spending his 
time doing more important and 
productive tasks. It happens that 
in this particular instance the teller 
and proof systems employed are 
antiquated and inefficient, and it is 
readily conceivable that this official 
could very profitably devote any 
spare time he might have after 
executing the specific routine duties 
of his office to a study of ways and 
means of improving the situation 
in this regard. Such a study would 
doubtless result in the installation 
of improved equipment and tech- 
niques which would enable his pres- 
ent staff to do its work much more 
easily and without assistance from 
him or anyone else. 

Assuming, however, that his sys- 
tem is the last word in efficiency, 
the obvious remedy for a shortage 
of a certain category of employee is 
to hire the yequired number at the 
prevailing wage for that category 
and not to use in subordinate jobs 
men whose time is costing several 
times that wage. 


No Lack Of Compatible Jobs 


Officers and supervisory em- 
ployees who are correctly fitted to 
their jobs need never lack oppor- 
tunity te employ their time in ways 
which are compatible with their 
rate of compensation. The official in 
question might very well have been 
using the time he was daily giving 
over to routine clerical duties in 
any of the following ways: (1) for 
the solicitation of business; (2) for 
analyzing any or all phases of the 
bank’s operating problems; (3) for 
consideration of the needs of his 
customers and the expansion of the 
bank’s services to the community; 
(4) in reviewing his bond-.or loan 
portfolio. It is a rare bank in which 
the possibilities for improvement in 
any of these fields have been ex- 
hausted. 

The officer who consistently de- 
votes his time to tasks that harmo- 
nize with his responsibilities and 
compensation will be likely to find 
as time goes on that he justifies not 
only the salary he is receiving, but 
a higher one. By the same token, 
the officer who persists in placing 
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a low value on his time and effort 
by the use he makes of it should be 
compensated accordingly. 


This tendency to water down the 
quality of services which the in- 
dividual is actually able to deliver 
is not confined to officers nor to 
large banks. The danger of it exists 
everywhere and should be con- 
stantly sought out and guarded 
against. It is particularly great in 
the smaller bank, where officers are 
wont to feel they can economize on 
clerical wages by performing a lot 
of year ’round clerical functions 
themselves. Moreover, many smaller 
banks are not getting full value for 
wages paid certain top-flight 
clerical employees because they are 
not sufficiently occupied with top- 
flight jobs. 

It is too often the case that tellers 








in these banks are required to ex- 
amine and prove deposits at the 
windows. It is obviously wasteful 
to pay a teller a teller’s wage to do 
work which can readily be handled 
behind the scenes by clerks whose 
salary level is much lower. More- 
over, unnecessarily encumbering the 
teller with clerical tasks that are 
inappropriate to his abilities and 
rate of compensation slows down 
service to the customer and results 
in crowded lobbies. I might add 
that I know of instances in which 
lobbies have been enlarged at con- 
siderable expense for no better rea- 
son than that tellers were bogged 
down with a lot of work that was 
either needless or should have been 
performed elsewhere. 


Some Tellers’ Abilities Unused 


There are many banks throughout 
the country in which officers are 
required to approve checks and sav- 
ings bonds presented for encash- 
ment or redemption. This is clearly 
another typical example of wasted 
pay roll dollars. In this situation 
the teller receives compensation at 
a rate which takes into considera- 
tion his ability to assume the re- 
sponsibilities involved in the per- 
formance of these tasks, but he is 
denied an opportunity to exercise 
that ability. The mere fact that he 
is given charge of a wicket is 
evidence enough that he possesses 
the intelligence and judgment re- 
quired in the proper identification 
of those presenting checks or bonds 
and in taking the other essential 
precautions. To qualify as a teller 
he simply has to qualify for these 
closely related responsibilities, and 
to waste these qualifications is 
simply wasting a lot of money. 

Worse still, this failure to make 
full use of the teller’s qualifications 
results in the waste of the still more 
valuable time of the officers and 
supervisors whose approval is re- 
quired. And the loss of this time 
cannot be computed in terms of 
dollars alone, but must be con- 
sidered in terms of the larger serv- 
ices which they might be perform- 
ing if they were free from the 
diverting interruptions to which 
they must constantly submit where 
this practice prevails. 

It has been thoroughly demon- 
strated that responsibility induces 
growth, and shifting this particular 
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New approaches 


ito trust accounting 


Two stories reveal two different decisions 
made by typical banks on the question of 
mechanized personal trust accounting. 

“We went around to examine the 
methods of other banks,” reports a trust 
officer, “and decided we ought to install 
a bookkeeping machine for efficiency, 
legibility and neatness. We saw various 
kinds in operation...the Remington Rand 
accounting machine seemed simpler 
than the others, as well as more versatile. 
Our experience bore out the preliminary 
study. The machine gives us the infor- 
mation we want, in the way we want it.” 

Another bank not far away made a 
similar study at the same time. This 
bank was greatly interested in clerical 
savings on a large volume of work. If 
you drop in on them now, they will 
oroudly show you a neat battery of 

temington Rand punched-card machines 

vhich give them low-cost, high-speed 

ersonal trust accounting. (And they 
also find profitable use for a Remington 
Rand accounting machine in the same 
jpersonal trust department.) 
Incidentally, both of these banks 
employ Kardex for visible indexing of 
trusts and securities. 

We can show you many case histories 
of improved trust records at lower cost. 
More important, our Bank Records Dept. 
can give you specialized help in deciding 
which methods will be most profitable 
under your own particular trust oper- 
ating conditions. 


Check the contract on 
your signature cards 


Recent changes in the ABA-approved 
depositor’s contract point the way to 
significantly better account protection. 
These changes have now been embodied 
in the standard Remington Rand signa- 
ture cards for all types of commercial 
and savings accounts. 

For a convenient comparison of your 
present signature records with those 
approved by the ABA, we offer you 
sample kit SPKD-4326 and folder 
KD-490.1. This folder also provides 
some new ideas on: 1) faster service to 
customers with positive identification 
of signatures; 2) spotlighting of special 
account conditions; 3) simplified signa- 
ture-request mailings. 
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Remington Rand Methods News 


PROVED PROCEDURES FOR MORE EFFICIENT BANK OPERATIONS 





Speeding your commercial credit information 


There’s something new in credit file 
folders. To a loan officer, this new folder 
means immediate reference on a borrow- 
er with certainty that all documents are 
complete, current and in their expected 
place. Clerks do better filing in half the 
usual time because all records on a bor- 
rower are segregated within the folder 
by class of information—financial state- 


ments, investigations, correspondence, 
etc. How one well-known bank uses this 
method is described in our case history 
folder SN-789. Samples of these file 
folders are also available: for small to 
medium banks, No. 50986, which was 
designed in cooperation with Robert 
Morris Associates; for larger banks, 
Nos. 50588RP and SPLB-4140. 


Which way to mechanize your CIF records? 


One bank found that its customer infor- 
mation file (CIF) was simply not being 
used because the answers were too slow 
and too frequently in error. They as- 
signed a methods analyst to a full-time 
study of the problem. The result was a 
new type of record, with important ad- 
vantages for both large and small banks. 
Essence of this new system is a 
mechanized method for producing CIF 
records on our unique Chaindex forms. 
This eliminates transcription time and 
errors. Then the Kardex visible method 
speeds filing and finding. An officer of 
the bank describes this simplified system 
in our case history folder SN-728. A 
more detailed study of the system can be 
made from our methods file MC-731. 


However, if your bank now has accu- 
rate CIF records on 8x5,6x4or5x3 
cards, you may be more interested in our 
amazing new Convé-Filer method which 
automatically brings the card tray to 
the clerk for high-speed mechanized 
filing and finding. Several banks have 
already investigated it and placed ad- 
vance orders. For full explanation, see 
booklet LBV -537. 


For information, please request litera- 
ture by number. Call our Business 
Equipment Center in your city, or write 
to our Management Controls Reference 
Library, Room 1231, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Look for ideas from the ##erssingtor. Fane. Management Controls Reference Library 
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responsibility from the officer or 
supervisor to the teller where it 
properly belongs will be sure to 
make him a better teller, and his 
work a source of greater pride and 
satisfaction. 

To sum up, in terms of weekly 
rates, there is much $45.00 work 
being done at $60.00, and there is a 
lot of $60.00 work being done at a 
cost of $100.00 to $200.00, to say 
nothing of a vast amount of effort 
which might have been exerted at 
the supervisory, administrative and 
policy making levels that has simply 
gone down the drain. 

All of this leads very naturally 
to the conclusion that the Board of 
Directors or the senior officer of any 
bank would do well to occasionally 
take stock of the situation with 
respect to its staff and pay roll. 
Conditions of the kind thus far 
described develop, for the most 
part, by imperceptible degrees, and 
only a deliberate study will reveal 
them. There are many, however, 
which will become obvious upon 
the most casual observation. The 
merest reflection will bring still 
others quite readily to mind. 


Principle Easily Grasped 


Job evaluation is somewhat apart 
from the main theme of this discus- 
sion, but it belongs in the picture. 
It is a highly scientific and accurate 
procedure, and has proved to be a 
very effective means of getting 
maximum value for the pay roll 
dollar. But one doesn’t have to be 
technically minded nor trained in 
the intricacies of personnel man- 
agement to grasp and apply the 
single principle that work is worth 
only what it costs to get it done by 
the most efficient and economical 
means available. Any bank officer 
needs only to observe what is going 
on around him to determine the ex- 
tent to which that principle is being 
violated in his own institution. 

It seems appropriate to bring into 
this discussion of pay roll dollar 
value the subject of overstaffing. 
This is a pit into which it is very 
easy to fall. Each officer who has 
pride in his work naturally feels 
what he is doing is very important 
and that he requires a secretary of 
his very own. In a large metropoli- 
tan bank, there are many unpre- 
ventably “feast or famine” jobs, in 
which a secretary is often idle for 
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hours or even days at a time. This 
could occur where a secretary works 
for a loan officer who might be tied 
up all day with clients; for an 
executive who makes frequent busi- 
ness trips, or in the trust investment 
department when the market is 
quiet. The sensible solution to this 
problem would be for two officers to 
share a_ secretary, and thereby 
utilize her services to the utmost. 


Many banks have found the sten- 
ographic pool a very satisfactory 
answer to the problem of secre- 
tarial overstaffing, although it will 
be found wanting in special situa- 
tions requiring personal attention 
to telephone calls, personal calls and 
a fairly-steady flow of detail work. 
Such a pool can be effectively 
utilized whether the executive 
chooses to dictate directly to the 
stenographer or by using the dicta- 
phone. Maximum production can be 
achieved in these pools, as the girls 
are away from distracting influences 
and can get right down to business. 
They also provide these other bene- 
fits: a training ground for perma- 
nent secretaries, substitutes for 
vacations, and usually a lower 
salary level than an experienced 
secretary would command. There 
are doubtless other departments in 





many of our banks in which this 
method of full utilization of em- 
ployees’ time could be advanta- 
geously used. 

Another example of the misuse 
of pay roll dollars is in the payment 
of overtime. It is true that some 
overtime cannot be avoided and 
that, in some instances, it is wisely 
incurred. Nevertheless, an analysis 
of overtime pay would reveal many 
instances in which it would cost 
less to engage additional help at 
regular rates than to pay for a 
considerable amount of time at 
overtime rates. 


Get What You Pay For 

This brings us back to our origi- 
nal premise: If overtime rates are 
being paid for work that could 
readily be done at regular rates of 
pay; and if stenographers and secre- 
taries are individually obliged to 
contend with unduly large peaks 
and valleys in the flow of their 
work, when a simple pool arrange- 
ment of some kind would serve to 
eliminate them, it is a pretty fair 
indication that there is something 
wrong at the management or super- 
visory level. The fault might readily 
be found to lie in the fact that pay 
roll dollars which are being spent 
for management and supervision 
are going into time consuming tasks 
which are far down the scale in 
point of their relative importance 
and value to the bank. It should be 
a matter of primary concern to 
every bank board and its policy 
makers to see to it that its managers 
do the managing and its supervisors 
do the supervising they are being 
paid for. 


Way Back When The State 
Bank Of Russia Was Robbed 

In 1885 the State Bank of Russia, 
a St. Petersburg institution, was 
robbed of $143,000. The following 
report of the robbery was carried 
in the Sept., 1885, issue of Bankers 
Monthly, “It is said that a party of 
minor employees had one of their 
number locked in the vaults at the 
close of business one day, and re- 
leased him during the night. The 
account adds that before they could 
get into the vaults they had to forge 
the signatures of forty high officials 
of the bank. That the robbery was 
committed is in every way probable; 
but the story of the method may be 
received with some allowance.” 
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You learn a lot about people from 140 years of banking 


You learn respect for people’s courage— 
for the magnificent way they have faced up to 
every national crisis and brought the nation 
through stronger than ever. (The War of 1812 
started two days after our Bank was chartered 
on June 16, 1812, and we have served our coun- 
try through every war and depression since.) 


You get a sense of people’s inter-dependence 
—from long experience with the mutual benefits 
of foreign trade. (Our Foreign Department started 
in 1897. Today we have 56 Branches overseas.) 


You appreciate the value of neighborliness. 
City Bank started as a small-town bank, with 
a neighborly knowledge of the problems and 
needs of its customers. You'll find this same 
friendly spirit today in our 67 neighborhood 
Branches in Greater New York. 


You get proof of people’s honesty — from 
lending over two billion dollars in small loans 
through the first Personal Credit Department for 
small borrowers established by a big bank. 


You gain confidence for the future —The 
American people have the qualities of mind and 
soul to deal with whatever tests may lie ahead. 


It is our hope that The National City Bank of 
New York and the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company may continue to deserve the people’s 
trust, and keep on playing their part in the devel- 
opment of our country. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 


PRINTED IN U.S.A 









The Public Is Right - Part II 


This is the final installment of a symposium of banker response to a 
Public Opinion Forum held at the Mid-Winter Conference of the 
Illinois Bankers Association, of which Mr. Wasem was moderator. 


By GEORGE M. WASEM 


Assistant Vice President, Commercial National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 


symposium, the bankers ex- 

pressed quite general agreement 
that the public’s criticisms were 
well founded, and that such as were 
unjustified were due largely to a 
failure on the part of banks to fully 
acquaint their customers with their 
policies and methods, and the rea- 
sons for them. The reader will find 
it profitable to consider especially 
the extent to which this is true as 
the discussion continues. 


| N THE FIRST INSTALLMENT of this 


Customer Relations 


“No matter how modern the 
quarters, they will not add friendli- 
ness to the atmosphere. Both Mr. 
Nieman and Mrs. Furnall com- 
mented about one of our most im- 
portant contacts with the customer, 
the teller. The teller who can’t offer 
a pleasant smile or who conveys 
an impression that he is being in- 
terrupted, will certainly undo any 
good that remodelled quarters 
might have added. This same teller 
is the person who can inform and 
sell customers our many other serv- 
ices.”—Johnson. 


“Bankers do leave the impression 


that they are a kind of ‘super peo- 
ple’ and often do not give people the 
proper amount of their time in try- 
ing to help. I do not believe they 
really feel that way in their hearts, 
but they certainly leave that im- 
pression in many cases. I am sure 
that the general [public] does not 
know about the many times that 
a banker does make an all out ef- 
fort to help when called upon to do 
so. I believe, too, that bankers take 
part in community affairs more 
than is realized and that most of 
them are interested in their com- 
munity. There is room for improve- 
ment of course.”—Kimball. 


“Tt is undoubtedly true that lines 
at tellers’ windows do not make for 
good customer relations, and it is 
difficult for the public to under- 
stand the difficulty in keeping good 
tellers. Possible solution might be 
involved in better wages and more 
women tellers.”—Gates. 


“Most of the comments made at 
the discussion apply to individual 
banks insofar as they do or do not 
render certain services and in what 
manner these services are 
dered.”—Ward. 


ren- 





“The representative of small 
business mainly criticized us for 
lack of friendliness and for not be- 
ing willing to go all the way in 
giving maximum service and acting 
[as if] we liked to give that service. 
The only thing I found I could dis- 
agree with him about, was that he 
expected us to give away one of the 
items we have on our shelf—Night 
Deposit Service. I am sure that if he 
thought this over again, he would 
agree that it wouldn’t be any more 
sensible for us to give that away 
than it would be for him to give 
away Watch Repair Service.” 

—Rogier. 


“Personnel, always a_ problem, 
should be worked on right from the 
start. If possible only pleasant peo- 
ple should be employed and those 
without a smile may be trained in 
departments having no contact with 
the public. In other words we like 
our tellers and secretaries to wear 
smiles as well as sweaters, to an- 
swer one of the forum comments. 
Of course, they should be trained 
in other niceties as well, and a polite 
reception should always be tendered 
a customer, large or small.”—Bacon. 


Loan Policies 

“. . . I would like to register a 
mild exception to two statements. 
One... [is] that most banks ‘want 
only sure things.’ I firmly believe 
that for every individual who can 
make that statement, more than 
one can be found who will testify 
to just the opposite. In our bank we 
have helped many young people get 
a start in life, as a result of loans 
made to them that very definitely 
were not ‘sure things.’ Naturally no 
one expects a bank to use the de- 





The surnames identifying the quotations appearing in this article, are those of the following Illinois bankers: 


ABEGG, Eugene, president, Illinois National Bank 


and Trust Company, Rockford. 


BACON, Harold J., executive vice president, Home 


State Bank, Crystal Lake. 


BOEKER, A. C., vice president, Edwardsville National 
Bank and Trust Company, Edwardsville. 


BUNN, William, Jr., vice president, Springfield Marine 


Bank, Springfield. 


FISCHER, H. R., president, First Granite City Na- 


tional Bank, Granite City. 


FOEHNER, Elvin M., president, Farme~s and Mer- 


chants Bank, Highland. 
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Evanston. 


GATES, Ruth H., State Bank and Trust Company, 


JOHNSON, E. E., executive vice president and cashier, 


The State Bank of Annawan. 


Mattoon. 


Vandalia. 


KIMBALL, W. R., president, Central National Bank, 
ROGIER, H. E., president, The First National Bank, 


WARD, Leroy G.., assistant vice president, The Citizens 


National Bank, Decatur. 


WEBBER, C. A., president and trust officer, Cham- 


paign County Bank and Trust Company, Urbana. 
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positors funds for speculative or 
questionable loans. 

“The other statement [is] that 
some people feel it is ‘easier to bor- 
row money from some loan com- 
pany than from a bank.’ I am sure 
it will be found that more ‘easily 
made loans’ will result in reposses- 
sions and forced collections than 
will those that are made after due 
consideration and investigation of 
all the factors involved.”—Foehner. 


“We all realize that the yardstick 
as to what constitutes a good loan 
varies considerably with each loan- 
ing officer’s ideas as well as with 
each applicant. All bankers realize 
that there is risk in each and every 
loan, and I am confident the pro- 
gressive banker of today is seeking 
ways to make loans or to revamp 
a questionable loan into a good loan 
in order that it can be made to the 
satisfaction of the borrower, the 
management of the bank, and the 
stockholders.”—Fischer. 


“Undoubtedly too many bankers 
were so used to saying ‘no’ they 
started out to find all the reasons 
they could for not making the loan, 
instead of looking at the problem 
from the applicant’s point of view. 
Many times a ‘NO’ is the kindest 
answer to the request for funds. 


“This is especially true of G.I. 
loans. In many cases the risk in- 
volved on unsecured loans is out 
of proportion. In some cases the 
answer should be ‘yes.’ ’”’—Gates. 


“T agree ... that bankers, by and 
large, do take a negative approach 
to loans and feel that they are do- 
ing the customer a favor in con- 
sidering a loan, when the reverse 
is actually true. We all hope this is 
changing. 

“.. that banks with personal loan 
departments make it as easy or 
easier to obtain a loan than does a 
loan company is borne out by the 
tremendous increase in consumer 
loans by banks in the last ten years. 
This, incidentally, in my opinion is 
the greatest public service and 
good will builder in banking.” 

—Bunn. 


“Certainly your banker should 
try to find a way to meet every 
reasonable request for a loan and 
when he says ‘No’ he should do so 
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with a smile and explanation. How- 
ever, Mr. Customer, it is your 
money he is loaning and I am sure 
you want him to take reasonable 
precautions to see that the loan is 
needed, that the desire and ability 
to repay is evident, and that he 
charges a fair rate for the use of the 
money and the work which he 
anticipates will be necessary in the 
collection of the loan when due. 
Borrowers’ abilities and willingness 
to repay vary; therefore, interest 
rates vary. In general, like cases, 
in the banker’s opinion, receive like 
treatment—there are no favorites.” 


—Webber. 


Interest Rates And Service Charges 


“Service charges and satisfactory 
interest rates are necessary to lift 
the bank employees’ status to a 
desirable level. Actually bank serv- 
ices are one of the biggest bargains 
available today, but again we must 
sell the public—not a bill of goods 
but just plain facts that the mer- 
chandising of desirable bank serv- 
ices is just like running a retail 
store, that no business can long 
exist unless it makes a profit on 
each item it sells.”—Bacon. 


“I wonder if Mr. Estep realizes 
that in most banks the charges his 
union members and all depositors 
are paying on checking accounts 
are identical with those charges 


which were made in the late thirties 
and early forties. Although check- 
ing account charges have remained 
the same, most banks or at least 
many of the banks have increased 
the interest rates on savings ac- 
counts. That increase was made 
without any increase in the rates 
on loans to customers. 

“In 1939 a Ford automobile de- 
livered for $750.00. In 1946 the 
same car delivered for approxi- 
mately $1,450.00 and today a like 
automobile delivers for about $2,- 
100.00. During that period of 
approximately thirteen years, the 
hourly wages of labor have in- 
creased from one to three hundred 
per cent. The labor publisher should 
compare the increase in the revenue 
of his co-workers with the interest 
those individuals pay on bank loans. 
Bank loan interest rates have re- 
mained constant during the past 
several decades.”—Fischer. 


“As for our service charges, 
banking, like any other business, 
must operate on a profitable basis 
or get out. Bank costs have risen 
like all other business costs and 
they must either be paid for by 
those we serve or be subsidized.” 


—Kimball. 


“We should be telling those folks 
why we make service charges, why 
we cannot pay interest rates on sav- 
ings as high as Building & Loan 
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FAST 
ae CONVENIENT 
COMPREHENS/VE 
COLLECTION SERVICE 


saves time, money, and detail work 
for correspondents of the 
Continental Illinois Bank 


AVE yourself the work and expense of handling 
S collection items. Send your items to us—whether 
they are payable in Chicago or elsewhere. 

We pick up our mail at the post office as soon 
as it arrives. Chicago items are presented on the day 
of receipt, or the drawee is notified. Out of town 
items are forwarded by fastest means available. 

By listing your collection items on one letter to 
us, you simplify your record work, you avoid the 
handling of remittance checks, and you save postage. 
Besides, we do the tracing—and since we usually re- 
ceive Chicago funds in settlement, float is reduced to 


a minimum. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
LaSalle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








GEORGE M. WASEM 


dividend rates. We should make the 
laborer, who comes in for a per- 
sonal loan or other banking service, 
feel more welcome by having staff 
and officers give them as much at- 
tention as we would give our big- 
gest depositor.”—Rogier. 


“When citizens give it serious 
thought I am sure they want their 
bank to be healthy and strong and 
want it to make enough profit to 
employ happy, courteous staffs, to 
pay them a reasonable dividend if 
they are stockholders and to have 
enough left to build up reserves to 
keep their bank healthy and strong 
in the years when conditions may 
be less favorable than they are to- 
day. When that day comes they will 
really need their bank. 

“A service charge of say 45 cents 
for handling our customer’s book- 
keeping, safeguarding his funds and 
mailing his statement and cancelled 
checks for one month is the same 
45 cents received for this service 
when salaries, rents, printed forms, 
business machines and other costs 
were much lower—this is one serv- 
ice that has not increased in cost. 
It is about the cost of two packs 
of cigarettes, the cost of one ticket 
to the movies, or about the same 
as the tip you hand the waitress 
who only carries the food to the 
table when you and your wife go 
out for a nice dinner.’—Webber. 


Other Services 


“Some of the suggestions such 
as wider use of school savings, free 
night depository service and ad- 
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vance notice on N.S.F. checks seem 
to me quite impractical and at times 
suggest non-profit banking. Again 
we must be weak in our selling 
tactics as people should be sold on 
the ideas of independent banking, 
not the government controlled type 
of financing which has proven so 
ineffective.”—Bacon. 

“. . . the new customer will ap- 
pear on the scene when service is 
improved to a point where the 
present customer is made aware 
. .. that we have gone all out for 
improvement. The satisfied custom- 
er is a better salesman for us 
than we ourselves can possibly be.” 

—Ward. 


These typical views of typical 
bankers give every indication that 
their reaction to the criticisms and 
suggestions of the panel members 
was wholesome and constructive. 
There is one final step to be taken. 
It is the important one of applica- 
tion. The Forum provided informa- 
tion of great utility to all of us 
who need to know what people 
are thinking about. We have the 
information—and now we should 
put it to effective use. If we really 
believe we have a story to tell, this 
information is one of the best 
guides available to the way our 
story can best be told. 


Leadership In Banking 


We have a clear responsibility 
to see that banking is a profitable 
business. Such a statement may 
sound simply like an attempt to 
exalt the profit motive, but I think 
that there are good reasons for us 
to take profitability as a clear-cut 
responsibility. We all know only too 
well that private ownership and 
operation of any business depends 
upon its being sufficiently profitable 
to finance its growth and develop- 
ment and to attract new capital 
when required. We also know that 
an unprofitable service is apt to be 
static, unimaginative, and poorly 
performed. If our private banking 
system is to continue to adapt itself 
to the changing requirements of 
our customers and if it is to per- 
form its essential functions in the 
financing of trade and commerce, 
there must be opportunities for 


well-managed institutions to earn 
profits which will attract capital for 
expansion. 


... banking must avoid the nar- 
rowly opportunistic type of leader- 
ship which emphasizes a short run 
advantage at the expense of sound, 
long-term growth.... 


The matter of bank taxation 
which I have mentioned, the funda- 
mental issue of the independence 
of the Federal Reserve System from 
Treasury domination, and preserva- 
tion of the soundness of the dollar, 
these are among the major na- 
tional issues on which we, as bank- 
ers and as leaders in our communi- 
ties, are obligated to take a strong 
stand during the current year. Even 
beyond these questions of public 
policy, moreover, we have a con- 
tinuing obligation to improve and 
to strengthen the private enterprise 
system, with its reliance upon the 
profit motive and individual incen- 
tives. This is our bulwark against 
the trend toward increasing gov- 
ernment intervention which has 
spread throughout many parts of 
the world. Our responsibility will 
not be discharged if we leave it 
to someone else or to organizations 
in which we may hold member- 
ships. The challenge to banking 
leadership can be answered only if 
each and every one of us responds 
with vigor and persistence.—Wil- 
liam T. Taylor, president New York 
State Bankers Assn. and vice presi- 
dent and director of Bankers Trust 
Company, New York City, before 
the Mid-Winter Meeting of the New 
York State Bankers Assn. 





“... And you'll get it back a dime a week 
as soon as the cost of living adjustments 
are made in my allowance. . ." 
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OFFICERS, DIRECTORS 


Information 


Bonk Policies 
Closed Accounts 
Investments 
loons 

New Accounts 
Slow Accounts 


Employee Contacts 
Discussion Forums 
Sociol Activites 

Annual Dinner 
Annual Premec 
Sports 


Customer Contacts 


Deportmental Policies and 
Functions 


Aids and Benefits 


A. 1. B. Courses 

Insurance 

Operations Training 
Pensions 

Public Speaking Classes 
Rotation in Positions 
Upgroding, Advancement 


Information Media 





Annvol Meeting 
Annual Reports 
Bank Policies 
Customer Relations 
Program 


House Organ 


Printed Literature 
Quarterly Reports 


Social Activities 


Annvol Dinner 


New Customers 


Bonk Regulotions 

Bank Services 
Introduction to Officers 
Letter of Welcome 
Service Chorges 


Old Customers 


Information 
Bonk Services 
Changes In Policy 


for 


NEW JERSEY BANKS 


Rodio 
Television 


Magazine Stories 


News Magazines 
Populor Magazines 
Trade Publications 


Advertising 


Bus 
Colendors 
Direct Moil 
Motch Books 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 





Information Media 
Bonk Tours 
Lectures 


Sevings Programs 


Contests, Awards 
an 
Boy Scouts 
Compfire Girls 
Essoys 
Girl Scouts 
Model Airplanes 


Orgonized Groups 


Association of 
University Women 


Church Societies 
Leogue of Women Voters 
iterary and 

Musical Societies 
Women's Federation 
Zonta 


Methods 


Advisory Services 
Home Finonce 
Investments 
Personal Loans 
Trusts 


Boy Scouts 

Compfire Girls 
Chomber of Commerce 
Churches 

Community Chest 
Farmers 


* County Agents 
Form Bureau 
Form Tours 
44 Clubs 
Future Formers 

of Amenca 


Girl Scouts 


Locol Ordinonces 
Notional Bonk Problems 
State Bonking Regulations 


Exchange of informetion 


Account Analyses 
Confidential 

Loco! Philanthropies 
Local Problems 

Service Chorges 
Stondordization Practices 


Deportmental Meetings 
Employee Council 
Printed Literature 
Statement of Condition 
Annvol Report 
House Orgon 
Stoff Troiming 
Handling Complaints 
Telephone Monners 
Courtesy to Customers 


Annvol Picnic 


Bonk Visits 


Legislation 
local, Stote, Notional 
Research 


New Methods 
New Services 


Customer Contocts 


Old Customers 





Information Media 


All Printed Literature 
Advertisements 
Anaval Report Social Activities 
Direct Mail Annval Dinner 
Leaflets Annual Picnic Netionol 
House Orgon Contests 
Statement of Condition Dances, Sports Stote 

Exominers’ Reports Family Visits to Bonk 

Regular Meetings Old Timers’ Clubs 


Legislation 
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This Public Relations Chart was developed by 
the Committee on Public Relations of the New 
Jersey Bankers Association. In an accompanying 
statement, Donald S. Phillips, committee chair- 
man, and executive vice president of the Citizens 
First National Bank and Trust Company, Ridge- 
wood, N. J., explained that the chart has these 
three major values: 

1. Its emphasis upon the need for centralizing 
the administration of public relations pro- 
grams and activities under the direction of 
one bank officer. 

Its graphic presentation of the two broad 
publics to which a bank needs to direct its 
public relations effort: 
(a) The bank family, including all cus- 
tomers, and 


Prospective Customers 
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Newspoper 


Information Media Outdoor 
Radio 


Annvol Report Television 
Bonk Visits 


House Orgen 
Bank Films 


Printed Literoture 


Quorterly Reports 


Promotion Programs 


Contests 


Bank Cooperation 


Business Opportunities 
Disploys 


Compony Posters in 
Bonk Windows 


Compony Products in Know-Your-Bonk Week 


Bonk Lobby Sevings 


A Public Relations Check List 


(b) The rest of the banking community, 
comprising “those who are not cus- 
tomers presently, but whom you 
would like to reckon among your 
friends; whose support you might 
reasonably expect in times of need.” 

3. Its presentation of publicity in its proper 
relation to public relations as a whole; as 
merely one phase of public relations. ‘Pub- 
licity is a medium by which the bank makes 
itself and its services known; by which it 
creates the environment of friends that is 
a goal of every successful institution.” 

Special emphasis was given to the committee’s 
belief that a bank’s customers, particularly its 
depositors, should be encouraged to think of them- 
selves as members of the banking family. “They 
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Soop Box Derby 


Wills Hospitals 
Bridge Score Pods Red Cross 
Club Lectures Service Clubs 
Direct Mail 
Finance Forums 


Telephone, Electric, Ges 
Payment Services 





Public Relations Committee 


of the 


New Jersey Bankers Association 


need to be kept informed about the bank and to 
be made advocates of it among their friends. To 
the extent that they feel themselves on the inside, 
as belonging, they will be your supporters.” 

“Responsibility for information about banking 
services and the care the banks exercise in safe- 
guarding people’s money and property lies with 
the officers and directors,” continued the chair- 
man. “If those who are served and those who are 
not yet using our services are to understand what 
banks do for them, and can do, the information 
must come from the bankers.” 

Mr. Phillips expressed the hope that New Jersey 
Bankers would keep the chart available for con- 
sultation whenever a need was felt for a clarifi- 
cation of the manner in which the bank’s various 
services relate to each other. 





@ © @ If you buy the Recordak Microfilmer 
you are now renting you'll get a... 





Start adding up the monthly 


rental payments you have made 
on your present Recordak Micro- 
filmer within the past 4 years. 


Then take 50% of this total—that’s 
the substantial credit allowance you will 
receive against the purchase price if you 
choose to own, rather than rent, your 
Recordak Microfilmer. 


This attractive offer enables you to 
buy at surprisingly low cost equipment 
that has already proved its worth in 
your bank. 


And you'll receive another worth- 
while value—a minimum of one year 
of maintenance service at no additional 
cost .. . parts replacement included. 


It’s easy to understand why thou- 
sands of banks have already purchased 


the Recordak Microfilmers they once 
rented. And now the offer is more 
attractive than before! 

So call in your local Recordak rep- 
resentative—or write us—and capitalize 
on the surprisingly large credit allowance 
you have built up. Recordak Corpora- 
tion (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y. 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 





A Farm Program For Your 


The author suggests an appraisal of the relative importance of the 
bank’s farm business, in terms of deposits and loans, and the 
adoption of a program of bank service to farms which is in 


keeping with that appraisal. 


By HOWARD DIESSLIN 


Associate Professor, Department of Agricultural Economics, 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


UCH HAS BEEN SAID and writ- 
M ten about farm programs 

for banks during recent 
years; bankers are constantly re- 
minded of successful programs, 
through trade papers, conferences 
and conventions. Yet many bankers 
are not sure; they wonder if they 
should increase their energies, re- 
direct them or continue to do noth- 
ing in this field. 


As the present defense program 
expands, with accompanying credit 
restrictions, many banks are re- 
examining their farm programs. 
Especially if consumer loan volume 
begins to decline, this second look 
at loan policy will be a necessity in 
order to maintain earnings. The 
program of the Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee announced 
March 9, 1951, gave warning with 
respect to the direction in which 
loan policy should be channeled. 
In general, loans for production, 
processing and distribution of es- 
sential goods were to get and are 
getting the green light; other types, 
including consumer loans, already 
have received the yellow light, and 
still others have a red light. Agri- 
cultural production loans, as in the 
past, are not restricted; if anything 
they may be encouraged. Banks 
may eventually be restricted on 
loans for speculative land trans- 
fers, but most banks are not and 
should not be in this market any- 
way. 

Thus in the next three to five 
years, the chances continue good 
that increasing attention will be 
paid to the agricultural loan port- 
folio in many banks. The purposes 
of this article are to review the as- 
sets and income from agriculture, 
the amount and distribution of agri- 
cultural deposits and loans in 
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banks, and alternative types of 
farm programs for banks. 

Harold Shaw, a Sanford, Maine 
farmer, told the Maine Banker- 
Farmer Conference in December, 
“loans to commercial farmers are 
no longer ‘personal’ loans; they are 
business loans. Farmers prefer to 
deal with folks who know their 
problems and who speak their lan- 
guage. Lenders need a knowledge 
of farm operations if they are to 
attract farmer customers and if 
they are to avoid financial losses.” 

Total assets in U. S. agriculture 
were valued at $142,000,000,000 on 
January 1, 1951 according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Bank 


Real estate made up 51 per cent of 
the total value; non real estate, in- 
cluding crops, livestock, machinery 
and household furnishings made up 
34 per cent; and financial assets, 
mostly deposits, currency and 
bonds, made up 15 per cent of total 
assets. Income from cash farm mar- 
ketings grossed just under $29,000,- 
000,000 in 1950. This, however, may 
not be too meaningful to a partic- 
ular bank in a particular commu- 
nity. 

State figures are of more value 
to the banker although they too 
may be misleading in a particular 
bank. In Indiana, for example, in 
which the author is more closely 
associated, agricultural assets 
totaled $5,700,000,000 on January 1, 
1951. This compares with a total 
value of $1,800,000,000 on January 
1, 1940, an increase of 226 per cent 
during the 10-year period. Indiana 
farm assets break down as follows: 
62 per cent real estate; 24 per cent 
non real assets; and 14 per cent 
financial assets. Bank deposits of 
farmers were estimated at $437,- 
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Cincinnati Times—Star Photo 


Four of the 100 F. F. A. members who participated in a Hereford cow judging contest 
recently sponsored by The Peoples National Bank of Lawrenceburg, Ind., and held on 


O'Brien Farms, Aurora, Ind. 
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000,000 on that date. Preliminary 
estimates for January 1, 1952 indi- 
cate assets will total nearly $6,000,- 
000,000. 


Income to Indiana agriculture 
totaled $982,000,000 from cash mar- 
ketings in 1950; preliminary figures 
indicate 1951 at close to 20 per cent 
above the 1950 level. County figures 
are available annually for income 
from cash farm marketings. Certain 
assets—real estate, machinery, live- 
stock, crops on hand, etc.—are 
available by census years for the 
individual counties. These are 
most valuable to banks in evaluat- 
ing their community’s agricultural 
resources. 


Available figures indicate that 
about 90 per cent of the $982,000,- 
000 in sales of Indiana agriculture 
came from 50 per cent of the farms 
in the state; approximately 80 per 
cent of the sales came from 30 per 
cent of the farms. The distribution 
of assets on individual farms would 
not differ too widely from those of 
income. This is what Harold Shaw 
referred to when he said, “loans to 
commercial farmers are no longer 
‘personal’ loans; 
technological progress of agricul- 
ture has increased the spread in size 
and income capacity of the nation’s 
farms. Management and capital re- 
quirements have increased; labor 
has decreased; and cash costs have 
increased proportionately. For this 
reason working capital require- 
ments of agriculture have been in- 
creasing. The lender must stay 
abreast of these changes if he plans 
to attract a large volume of sound 
agricultural loans. 

Many banks explain that they 
have little agricultural business, 


HOWARD G. DIESSLIN 


and thus have no interest in an 
agricultural program. This state- 
ment has been checked with respect 
to Indiana banks. To determine 
agricultural deposits of Indiana 
farmers, the Indiana Bankers Asso- 
ciation surveyed their membership 
in June of 1950. In addition, the 
Division of Research and Statistics 
of the FDIC provided special tabu- 
lations with respect to agricultural 
loans of Indiana banks. The results 
of these tabulations are shown in 
the accompanying table. The im- 
portance of agricultural deposits 
and loans to Indiana banks is rather 
striking; the same information for 
other states, except highly indus- 
trialized states with relatively poor 
agricultural resources, would com- 
pare closely; many would be higher. 

Among the state’s 477 banks, 16 
per cent of total bank deposits be- 
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SELECTED DATA FOR INSURED INDIANA BANKS, JANUARY 1, 1950! 
(Amounts in $1,000) 








Deposit Size Number Total % Total 
° of Deposits Agric. Loans 
Bank Bonks 


Farm Real Estate 


Deposits (Gross) “Amount % of Total Amount % of Total % “of 


Other Loans to Total Agricultural 


loons Farmers® 





% of 
Loans Loans Total Total 
Deposits 





Under $2 mil. 207 
$2-$5 mil. 151 
$5-$10 mil. 68 
$10-$25 mil. 31 
Over $25 mil. 20 
All Banks 477 


$ 243,862 50% 
484,007 36% 
461,569 28% 
502,684 10% 
1,353,912 

$3,046,034 16% 


$ 64,274 
133,947 
131,268 
126,583 
260,864 


$ 8,617 
15,487 11.6 
10,761 8.2 


$716,936 $43,374 


13.4% $15,127 23.5% 36.9% 9.7% 
23,760 17.7. 29.3 8.1 
12,385 9.4 17.6 5.0 
5,658 4.5 4,349 3.4 7.9 2.0 
2,852 1.1 1,276 5 1.5 5 
6.0% $56,896 7.9% 13.9% 3.3% 





‘Source: Division of Research and Statistics, Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., Wash., D. C., Aug., 1950. 


2Estimated on basis of survey of Indiana Banks by Indiana Banker Association in June, 1950. 


received from 78 banks (16% of all Indiana banks). 


Replies were 


2Excluding loans guaranteed by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


4No replies received from banks in this deposit size classification. 


1% in any of the 20 banks. 
SLess than .5 of 1%. 
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Farmer deposits probably do not exceed 


longed to farmers and 14 per cent of 
all loans were to farmers on Jan- 
uary 1, 1950. This does not seem 
large but a closer look indicates the 
following: (1) 40 per cent of Indi- 
ana banks had 50 per cent farmer 
deposits and 37 per cent agricul- 
tural loans; (2) another 30 per cent 
of banks had 36 per cent farmer 
deposits and 30 per cent agricul- 
tural loans; and (3) only banks 
with deposits exceeding $25,000,000 
(20 banks) had extremely small 
agricultural deposits and loans. 


Do these banks need an agricul- 
tural program? Three-fourths of 
Indiana banks with more than one- 
third of their deposits from agri- 
culture and upwards of 29 per cent 
of their loans to agriculture do need 
a program. Most of them have a 
program; if they do not, they may 
be living on borrowed time. It pays 
to know “the hand that feeds you” 
and shake it accordingly. Many of 
the larger banks are important cor- 
respondents. The aggressive cor- 
respondent banks, too, have agri- 
cultural programs. 


The purpose of a bank’s agricul- 
tural program must be twofold: (1) 
to serve the agricultural community 
and (2) to increase the volume of 
business and bank earnings. At first 
glance these two purposes may ap- 
pear to be in reverse order. Actually 
they are attained simultaneously; 
it is hardly possible to accomplish 
increased business and earnings un- 
less the agricultural community is 
also served. 


A Public Relations Job 


An agricultural program is 
largely a job of public relations 
between the banker and farm- 
ers in the community. Public rela- 
tions embodies making the bank’s 
character and intentions known 
and carrying out these goals 
through action. The program may 
be implemented in many ways, but 
it is largely a job of co-ordinating 
and supporting civic and educa- 
tional groups of the region that are 
striving for the improvement of 
their community’s agricul- 
ture. Through such action, includ- 
ing financial support where the 
need may arise, the bank is per- 
forming a public service and pro- 
viding a stimulus to bank business. 

It is convenient to classify bank 
service to farms into five categories. 
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These include: (1) no program; 
(2) indirect income program; (3) 
direct income programs; (4) semi- 
direct program; and (5) a farm 
loan department. An explanation of 
each category and where they are 
ordinarily used follows. 


1. No program. In this situation 
the bank anticipates nothing, is al- 
ways on the defensive, makes no 
commitments unless absolutely 
necessary. Certainly there are sit- 
uations where this is desirable in 
any bank to prevent excessive drain 
on income, especially where returns 


to the bank would be negligible. 


However, a bank in a strong agri- 
cultural area which yields only to 
pressure for financial and other 
support of agricultural programs is 
usually one experiencing doubtful 
management. Unfortunately, re- 
sources pledged under pressure do 
not help a bank’s public relations. 

2. Indirect program. Such a pro- 
gram includes the following: (1) 
work with farm youth groups—4-H, 
vocational departments, GI classes, 
etc.; (2) co-operation with local 
farm organization—Farm Bureau, 
Grange, etc.; (3) participation and 


leadership in community affairs, 
tours, fairs and exhibits. These 
things involve talks on lending, 


tours of banking facilities, financial 
support for local exhibitions, guid- 
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New terraces constructed at the State Plow Terrace Contest held by the Central National Bank of Greencastle, Ind., in conjunction with 
their profit from pasture programs. This event held in July, 1950, was attended by some 3,000 people. 


ance and leadership for local de- 
velopment programs. Most bankers 
are familiar with and active in 
these undertakings. 

3. Direct program. Direct income 
producing programs may include 
some of the following services: (1) 
loan solicitations of farmers di- 
rectly, through elevators, equip- 
ment dealers or others; (2) farm 
appraisal; (3) clerking at auction 
sales; (4) completing tax returns; 
(5) selling insurance in connection 
with loans; and (6) farm account- 
ing and farm management services. 


Farm Management And Accounting 


When the agricultural program 
goes so far as to include farm man- 
agement and farm accounting serv- 
ices, however, the bank is in compe- 
tition with other specialized agen- 
cies providing the same services. 
The odds are high that such a ven- 
ture will be expensive and un- 
profitable. Few banks have the 
qualifications—even those with 
agricultural men—to make a finan- 
cial success of farm management 
services. The other examples cited 
usually fit into the agricultural 
program with little additional over- 
head expense and can be a prof- 
itable source of income. 

4. Semi-direct program. This in- 
volves sponsoring agricultural proj- 








ects (in co-operation with the ex- 
tension service) which produce 
loans such as: (1) feeding or breed- 
ing cattle promotions—usually with 
youth groups; (2) soil conservation 
demonstrations or farm manage- 
ment tours; and (3) farmers’ ban- 
quet with outstanding speaker and 
entertainment. The latter can pro- 
duce spectacular results for a small 
bank particularly. A prize 4-H club 
beef provided by the bank once 
each year will return many times 
the initial cost from new loans and 
deposits through the good will 
created by such action. 

5. A farm loan department. This 
involves a combination of 2, parts 
of 3 and 4 above and is usually im- 
plemented by one or more full-time 
agriculturally trained men. Before 
undertaking such a program the 
bank must appraise the need for 
such a program, the principles in- 
volved in a successful department, 
and the plan for implementing and 
carrying out the program, each of 
which preclude major decisions and 
considerable planning by the bank. 

Most banks have a farm program 
of some sort, as well they should, 
that includes one or more of the 
above descriptions. The scope of the 
program depends on the factors 
described in the beginning of the 
article. If you have no program, ask 
yourself these questions. What per- 
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centage of our deposits are those of 
farmers? What percentage of our 
loans are agricultural loans? What 
percentage of the community’s in- 
come is from agriculture? Is the 
community an area of good or po- 
tentially good agricultural  re- 
sources? Are the farm people pro- 
gressive, thrifty and dependable 
compared with other areas in the 
state? Other questions could be 
added but after these are answered 
you know whether a program is 
needed. The author is of the opinion 
that only a small percentage of the 
nation’s banks need a farm loan 
department with a full-time out- 
side man, but a very high percen- 
tage of the banks would find that 
an agricultural program pays good 
dividends. 


Cattle Numbers And Marketings 


The record cattle build-up which 
took place last year is viewed as 
consistent with current trends in 
the production cycle, in which 1951 
marked the peak build-up year of 
the current cycle. 

Describing the six million head 
increase which brought total cattle 
numbers in the nation to a record 
88 million as “the sharpest rise ever 
recorded in a single year,” agricul- 
tural economists of the Ninth dis- 
trict Federal Reserve bank in its 
Monthly Review point out that this 
rate of build-up was accelerated by 
a combination of special conditions. 

These were price ceilings, soft 
corn, good forage and pasture con- 
ditions, plus a general confidence in 
beef prices. They were seen as 
merely accentuating the underlying 
trends, however. 

The six million head build-up 
was so extreme, said the economists, 
as to actually cut the volume of 
cattle slaughter to 11 per cent below 
1950, as farmers and ranchers held 
back large numbers for breeding 
stock. However, as numbers in- 
crease the further rate of build-up 
is expected to slow down and more 
cattle will come to market. 

The Reserve bank economists 
picture the stage already set in the 
next few years for much larger 
marketings of beef. Besides the “‘in- 
evitable dampening influence on 


prices” which this will have, more 
feed will have to be made available 
for beef if cattle mumbers are to 
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. Go ahead, milk ‘er—then le'me know 
what kinda loan | get on 'er.. ." 


increase as expected. This would 
be accomplished by redistribution 
of feeds now being produced and by 
producing more feed. 


Present livestock numbers are so 
large that a poor year could neces- 
sitate some liquidation. The con- 
clusion drawn is that drought, 
slumping demand, or a feed short- 
age could shorten the present up- 
swing in cattle numbers. 


Compulsory Vacations 


. it should be mandatory that 
all employees, including officers and 
particularly bookkeepers and tell- 
ers, be given compulsory vacations 
of at least ten consecutive working 
days, and these vacations should be 
arranged insofar as is possible dur- 
ing the period when statements are 
forwarded or passbooks balanced. 
Concealment of irregularities on the 
part of employees handling receipts 
is made easier when those same 
employees assist in getting out 
monthly statements. 

It further appears that some bank 
officials after initially hiring an em- 
ployee give little thought to that 
employee’s subsequent activities. 
All too frequently had they made 
even a cursory check it should have 
been obvious that the employee was 
living beyond his means. Inquiry 
should, of course, be made at that 
time to determine the source of the 
employee’s additional income.— 
From Audit Safeguards and Inter- 
nal Controls, a special report of the 
procedures and practices committee 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers Assn. 


Prevention of Check Fraud 


The following ten steps in the 
prevention of check fraud have 
been urged upon the American 
public by George W. Adlam, a 
veteran “check detective.” 

1. Don’t let a check-passer hurry 
you while you are examining his 
check. Remember, it is your money 
that will be paid out. 

2. Don’t cash a check for a 
stranger unless he has positive 
identification. Remember that social 
security cards and auto licenses can 
be easily forged or stolen—an easy 
trick for a check artist. 

3. Don’t cash checks signed with 
a rubber stamp or written in pencil 
—or checks that show any sign of 
alteration—of date, payee name, 
amount, or anything else. If you 
cash a raised check the only amount 
you can possibly recover is that for 
which it was originally written. The 
difference is your loss. 

4. Don’t cash a check out of busi- 
ness hours or on Sunday, without 
rigid investigation, and beware of 
out-of-town checks, unless you are 
certain of the presenter’s identity 
and the check’s validity. 

5. Don’t cash bank counter checks 
unless you are positive as to the 
identity and character of the pre- 
senter. And, although a check ap- 
pears to be a bank cashier’s or 
certified check, be just as careful 
about cashing it as you would be 
about personal checks. 

6. Don’t cash checks for juveniles. 
They are not legally responsible and 
often they are runners for gangs of 
check crooks. 

7. If a check is presented with an 
endorsement already written, re- 
quest the presenter to re-endorse it 
in your presence. 

8. If you are a merchant, be ex- 
tremely cautious about cashing a 
check for considerably more than 
the amount of the purchase. 

9. Be sure the check is the check 
of an existing concern, and that the 
bank shown is an actual bank. 

10. Don’t accept a bankbook as 
identification. Phone the bank! 

—The New York State Banker, 
official publication of the New York 
State Bankers Association. 


@ The reward of a thing well done 


is to have done it.—Emerson 





OUR MONEY WORDS 


Do you know where and how they originated? 


—By Webb B. Garrison— 





Nickel 


For many generations, German 
prospectors were regularly deceived 
by a native ore. It looked like 
copper, but when smelted yielded 
none of the red metal. Consequently, 
a legend arose that the stuff was 
actually copper ore, but inhabited 
by a gremlin, or “Nicholas.” 

Hence, the stubborn material was 
called kupfernickel (copper-nich- 
olas). It was regarded as valueless 
until 1751, when Axel F. Cronstedt 
found it to be a new metal. Since 
it bore no resemblance to copper, 
the Swiss scientist took the second 
half of the old name and called his 
discovery nickel. 


Long treated as a_ curiosity, 
metallurgists eventually found a 
use for the strange substance: a 
small quantity combined with cop- 
per hardens the soft metal. Various 
nations experimented with harden- 
ing copper coins by use of nickel. 
Most of the early experiments were 
soon abandoned, however. 

Such was the case with an Ameri- 
can one-cent piece first coined in 
1857. Since nickel was used in mak- 
ing it, the coin itself came to be 
called a “nickel.” It had excellent 
wearing qualities, but was too ex- 
pensive to manufacture. Its name 
passed to a new five-cent piece 
made of three parts copper and one 
part nickel. This coin proved ex- 
tremely useful; with the rise of 
vending machines, the nickel be- 
came the most important piece in 
modern commerce. 


Jack 

Few phases of life have attracted 
so much slang as has finance; as 
early as 1890, scholars listed no 
less than 130 English slang terms 
for money. Many of those expres- 
sions have now died, and others 
have been born. One of the few that 
has lost no vitality in a century is 
jack. 

As late as 1850 “jack” was used 
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to stand for any device which was 
a substitute or was smaller than 
standard. For example, a miniature 
bowling ball was called a jack; so 
was a half pint, and a small brick 
used to end a row laid by a mason. 
So it was natural that when card 
players began using a counter made 
to resemble a silver dollar, the coin 
substitute was known as a jack. 

Gamblers concentrated on win- 
ning piles of jack; from their speech, 
the term came to stand for money 
in general. 


Pecuniary 

Before civilized man began to 
build cities, his chief form of wealth 
was livestock. Large business trans- 
actions were in terms of cows, oxen, 
sheep, horses—and equivalent prop- 
erty. This usage persisted into early 
Roman times. 

From pecu (cattle), anything of 
worth came to be called pecunia. 
Financiers of the 16th century, 
needing a term to express a shade of 
meaning not included in any Eng- 
lish word, went back to classical 
Latin and adapted the cattle-word 
to pecuniary. 


Cent 

No device in everyday use 
gained its name by a more tortuous 
route than the ordinary cent. 

In 1781, the U. S. Congress set 
about establishing a system of coin- 
age. Business was greatly hampered 
by lack of uniformity among the 
states. Some of the major colonies 
used a cumbersome system based 
on the famous Spanish “piece of 
eight,” which was worth 90 pence 
of English money. It circulated 
widely, especially in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, so that as late as 
1790 many merchants kept books 
in terms of “dollars and ninetieths.” 

Robert Morris learned that Con- 
gress was working on the creation 
of a new system, so wrote to law- 
makers proposing that the dollar 
be divided into 1440 parts. A coin 


equal to 100 of these parts should 
be struck, said he. Smallest piece of 
money in his proposed system, he 
suggested that it be called cent— 
from Latin centum (one hundred). 


Congress never gave serious con- 
sideration to dividing the dollar 
into 1440 parts. Instead, lawmakers 
divided it into 100. But they salved 
the feelings of Morris by adopting 
his name for the smallest coin. That 
is how a term for 100 gave its name 
to 1/100th of a dollar. 


Talent 


Ancient Greeks devised a sur- 
prisingly accurate type of balance. 
Called talanton, it was used to 
weigh precious metals, spices, salt, 
and other valuable commodities. 
After the Roman conquest, the 
name of the weighing device was 
transferred to the thing weighed, 
and talentum came to be used as a 
unit of weight. 


Rome gradually pushed her 
boundaries toward the end of the 
known world, and “talentum” was 
adopted into the speech of many 
conquered peoples. Since gold and 
silver had to be weighed with great 
care, the word began to be used to 
designate a quantity of precious 
metal. This quantity varied widely, 
however, as was the case with all 
ancient units of measure. 


Territories in close contact with 
the city of Rome usually regarded 
the silver talent as weighing ap- 
proximately 58 pounds. It was this 
talent to which Jesus referred in 
his famous Parable of the Talents, 
in Matthew 15:14-30. As early as 
the 15th century, symbolic inter- 
pretation of the Biblical story led 
to figurative use of the ancient 
money-word. Consequently, its 
original meaning was lost and 
talent came to stand for any natural 
ability or special aptitude. 


Teller 


Early Germanic dialects used the 
word tellen as an equivalent for the 
English “to count.” Any person who 
counted merchandise or objects 
came to be known as a teller. 


Passing into English, the term 
was widely used. Its meaning 
gradually came to be specialized and 
is preserved only in the bank teller 
and in the teller who counts votes 
or ballots. 
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There Is A Right Way 
To Handle Reprimands 


Reproofs and admonitions are essential factors in the efforts of 
managers and supervisors to minimize mistakes, but much of their 
effect will be lost if they are wrongly administered. 


By CHARLEY H. BROADED* 


Director of Industrial Relations, Fisher Flouring Mills Company, Seattle, Wash. 


who expects perfection of his 

employees—or himself—will be 
doomed to disappointment every 
day of his working life. Neverthe- 
less, the mistakes which are made 
by your employees will have a very 
definite bearing on the success of 
your firm or your department. 

Assuming a normally intelligent, 
adaptable employee, mistakes 
which are due to lack of informa- 
tion, skill, or training indicate in- 
adequate supervision and do not 
call for a reprimand. The fault in 
such case is the supervisor’s. Where 
the mistake results from careless- 
ness or negligence, however, the 
employee is clearly at fault. In such 
case, the supervisor must correct 
the employee’s attitude or continue 
to be plagued by careless, negligent, 
and mediocre performance. If the 
offense is ignored, the employee 
loses respect for his supervisor and 
continues to make more mistakes 
because he feels he can get away 
with it. 

Regardless of the type of in- 
dividual being censured, a properly 
administered reprimand using the 
following six-step technique, is 
usually effective. 

1. Cool off (but not too long). 

A supervisor’s first impulse when 
an employee makes a_é serious 
blunder, is to become angry and 
“bawl him out.” This tendency is 
aggravated if the supervisor is 
under a mental or physical strain 
caused by overwork, a succession 
of critical decisions, or other factors. 


T« BANK MANAGER or supervisor 





*Mr. Broaded is author of the book, “Es- 
sentials of Management for Supervisors” pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. 
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The tendency may also be aggra- 
vated by a feeling ‘of insecurity or 
inferiority on the part of the super- 
visor. 

Though he may have many rea- 
sons for becoming angry, the super- 
visor should not under any 
circumstances permit himself the 
luxury of this entirely natural 
reaction. The employee who is 
“bawled out” becomes irritated, 
disgruntled, upset, and discouraged. 
He will later communicate his feel- 
ings to other workers, causing them 
to become upset: The entire work- 
ing force can become adversely af- 
fected. 

Though you should always be 
mentally calm when reprimanding, 
you should not “cool off” for too 
long a period. An offending em- 
ployee who is not corrected within 
a reasonable length of time will 
(1) think up a lot of excuses, (2) 
begin to think his boss did not know 
a mistake had been made, or (3) 
make more mistakes. In general, 
the shorter the interval between 
the mistake and the reprimand, the 
better. 

2. Talk to the offender in private. 

No one likes to have his faults 
discussed in the presence of his 
fellow workers. If the mistake is 
corrected publicly, the offender’s 
personal worth is lowered. He loses 
prestige with the group and may 
begin to feel insecure. Those who 
witness the reprimand may subject 
the offender to more criticism, low- 
ering his morale further. 

If the reprimand is not deserved, 
on the other hand, by giving it in 
public you may cause other em- 
ployees to take the rebuked em- 








CHARLEY H. BROADED 


ployee’s side against you. The 
witnesses may also feel embarrassed 
by the lack of tact displayed, and 
may develop an insecure feeling 
about their own jobs. Whether just 
or unjust, nothing may be gained, 
and much may be lost by publicly 
reprimanding employees. 

3. Make certain that the repri- 
mand is deserved. 


Nothing will more quickly de- 
stroy an employee’s confidence and 
respect for his supervisor than an 
undeserved reprimand. You should 
first determine by talking to the 
employee in privacy, whether or 
not the mistake was made through 
actual carelessness or negligence. 
After obtaining all the facts rela- 
tive to the case, you should then 
obtain an admittance of fault from 
the employee. He will not accept 
even a deserved reprimand unless 
he is convinced that he was at fault. 
At the same time, you should find 
out why and how the error was 
committed. 


4. Show the seriousness of the 
mistake. 

To make your reprimand con- 
vincing, you must yourself be fully 
aware of the importance in terms 
of dollars and cents, of preventing 
costly mistakes. If you are not 
greatly concerned about rough use 
and damage of office machines, care- 
less filing, or maintenance of cour- 
teous relations with your firm’s 
clients, neither will the employee be 
concerned about them. It may help 
in fostering the correct attitude 
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With Purina Salesman T. H. Hagan and Purina Dealer M. H. Sanderson, Banker 
G. M. McWilliams of Hattiesburg, Miss., visits broiler-raising operation covered by loan. 


Helping Fill an Economic Gap With 
Intelligent Agricultural Financing 


After World War II the large Army installation 
at Camp Shelby ‘was closed. This left a big hole 
in the economy of Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Today, part of this local “economic gap” is filled 
by improved agriculture. In just a few years the 
broiler business alone in the Hattiesburg area 
has grown from practically nothing to around 
1,000,000 birds. 


The Citizens Bank of Hattiesburg has contributed 
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much to this growth of local agriculture and 
President G. M. McWilliams sees a good future 
for local farming. 


“Our agricultural loans cover broilers, laying 
hens, poultry houses, dairy cattle and beef cattle,” 
says Mr. McWilliams. 


It’s banking vision like this that is building the 
strength of the agricultural economy and contrib- 
uting materially to the welfare of the community. 


YOU SHOULD KNOW 


Franchise by writing Department C. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
1600 Checkerboard Square 


THE PURINA DEALER IS A MAN 








Rural bankers in many communities are finding their 
Purina Dealer a good man to know. He and his 
employees contact farmers day in and day out. They 
know when the farmer needs banking service, they 
know when the banker has a good risk and a bad 
risk. If you have never discussed your services with 
your Purina Dealer, make it a point to do it soon. 


If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your com- 
munity, find out about the opportunities of the Purina 


St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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toward costly mistakes, to keep a 
separate record of the cost in dol- 
lars and cents, of mistakes made by 
employees under your supervision. 


If the mistake is serious enough 
to warrant a reprimand, the em- 
ployee should be shown the full 
effect of his carelessness even 
though the immediate damage is 
apparent. The subordinate should 
be informed of the bad results in a 
straightforward manner so that he 
will realize exactly how you feel 
about it. If an apparently small mis- 
take has widespread consequences, 
these should be explained fully to 
the employee. Otherwise, he will 
feel that the mistake was unim- 
portant. 


5. Encourage the offender to do 
better the next time. 

Any normal individual will feel 
dissatisfied with himself upon be- 
ing deservedly reprimanded. This 
dissatisfaction is all to the good as 
long as it is directed toward en- 
couraging the employee to do a bet- 
ter job in the future. Again, the 
personal characteristics of the in- 
dividual must be considered in de- 
termining the severity of the 
reprimand. The reprimand should 
not destroy the foundations of the 
employee’s self-esteem or he will 
become discouraged and his en- 
thusiasm for the job may be killed. 


Since your objective is to correct 
the mistake and make the man a 
better worker, you should encour- 
age the offender by indicating your 
belief in his ability to prevent re- 
currences and in his job perform- 
ance on the whole. An expression 
of confidence in his trustworthiness 
implants a resolution to improve his 
work. An employee who knows his 
supervisor has confidence in him is 
unlikely to continue making 
thoughtless mistakes. 


6. Demonstrate the right to your 
Supervisory position by showing 
how to prevent a recurrence. 


Proper execution of this step calls 
for exercise of your superior job 
knowledge acquired from previous 
experience and greater know-how. 
It may also call for exercise of some 
original thought to explain the 
technique which you understand, in 
terms of the employee’s experience 
and ability. Unless this final step 
is carried through convincingly, 


4 


your previous efforts may be 
wasted. By doing this you prove 
your worth to your subordinates 
and establish your right to the posi- 
tion you occupy. 

Wherever possible, of course, the 
real supervisor prevents faulty 
work by means of thorough instruc- 
tion and superior job knowledge. 


Changing Concepts 
Of Business Income 


Published by The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11,.N. Y. 160 pages. Price 
$2.00. 


Most authorities agree that old 
ideas of business income are no 
longer completely valid. The pro- 
found changes which have affected 
our economy, for better or worse, 
over the past ten or fifteen years 
are largely responsible for much 
confusion in business circles. 

This book is the report of a study 
group set up by the American In- 
stitute of Accountants and financed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. For 
three years the group considered 
the effect of the changing value of 
the dollar on methods of deter- 
mining income. It included lawyers, 
economists and business men as 
well as accountants. 

Analyzing the various concepts 
of business income, the study shows 
how each is used today against its 
historical background. It suggests 
that financial reports could be 
made more useful if greater atten- 
tion were paid to the purposes for 
which they are used. The average 
stockholder, for example, encount- 
ers pretty heavy going in the sort of 
balance sheet and income account 
that would be readily comprehens- 
ible to most bankers. A financial 
report made for legal purposes, for 
purposes of governmental regula- 
tion or for tax purposes is not al- 
ways the type of report that can 
be used effectively in labor union 
negotiations. And so on. 

Among the recommendations of 
the study group is the proposal that 
costs and imcome be measured in 


In this way, he prevents his sub- 
ordinates from making many pos- 
sible mistakes. When one of them 
does commit one that requires rep- 
rimand, however, the supervisor 
exercises his ability to correct the 
employee without causing irritation 
or resentment, using this six-step 
technique to straighten him out. 


units of equal purchasing power in- 
stead of in the usual dollar unit. 
The contention is that financial 
statements couched in such terms 
would mean a lot more to stock- 
holders, business management, 
bankers and unions than the tradi- 
tional forms still so widely used 
today. 

It’s good policy to know all you 
can about what other people think 
of business methods. On that basis 
this book is useful material. 


Sizing Up People 


By Dr. Donald A. Laird and Eleanor C. Laird. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
West 42d Street, New York 18, N. Y. 270 
pages. Price $3.75. 

Today’s emphasis .on scientific 
selection of personnel and on keep- 
ing employees happy and efficient 
after you’ve hired them makes this 
effort of the Laird team a timely 
contribution to the subject. The 
authors insist that the ability to 
size up people—to know the men 
and women with whom you are do- 
ing business or to select the right 
man for the right job—is as impor- 
tant to the executive as any other 
quality he may have. And the 
Lairds could be right! 

One very excellent feature of this 
book is that it presents tested ma- 
terial in simple, every-day lan- 
guage. Hundreds of examples from 
present-day business and industry 
clarify each psychological principle 
presented. Other practical aids in- 
clude training exercises and self 
tests. 

The nation has just come through 
a period in which we heard a great 
deal about the average person or 
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“common man.” We've begun to 
realize, however, that the common 
or average man is a myth created 
by statisticians and kept alive by 
politicians. Business managers 
sometimes cause needless trouble 
for themselves and others by as- 
suming that so-and-so is an aver- 
age individual. Actually, as the 
Lairds make abundantly plain, an 
individual may be average in a 
dozen qualities and decidedly un- 
average in about 200 others. Then, 
too, it is possible to be so normal 
that you’re not worth much to an 
employer. 


The Stock Market 


By Charles Amos Dice and Wilford John 
Eiteman. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 West 42d Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
460 pages. Price $6.00. 


The chief value of this book for 
bankers is the fact that it describes 
virtually every aspect of the stock 
market in such a way as to make it 
an excellent reference work. It 
also explains the methods employed 
by. various forecasting agencies, 
many of which sell their analytical 
services to banks. If you’ve often 
wondered, for example, just how 
your favorite bond rating service 
arrives at an AA rating for a cer- 
tain security, the Dice-Eiteman 
book will almost certainly supply 
the answer. 

The book’s major charm is that 
it takes nothing for granted. The 
authors assume that you haven’t 
the faintest idea of what the stock 
market is. They proceed on the as- 
sumption that you never saw a 
floor trader, much less understood 
just what he does when he gets an 
order from a stock broker. 


The Management Of Bank Funds 


By Roland |. Robinson, Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Commerce. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., inc., 330 West 42d 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 425 pages. Price 
$5.50. 


Robinson’s own introduction to 
his book provides as good a spot as 
any to begin a discussion of it. He 
wrote it for two reasons. One, many 
of the traditions of banking are 
oral, passed along by word of 


mouth and seldom written down. 
Two, he needed an up-to-date text- 
book, and he felt that the case 
method approach which works so 
well with students should also be 
supplemented by information di- 
rected to the practising banker. 
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Fifteen of the twenty-two chap- 
ters of the book were orginally 
prepared and used in mimeograph 
form together with fourteen related 
cases. Chapter I begins with the 
assertion that the rewards of bank- 
ing are modest and the penalties for 
bad banking enormous. If banking 
has come to be regarded as a “con- 
servative” business, it is for good 
reasons. Banks have to “conserve” 
their position and their assets; they 
can afford little or no waste. 

“Most businesses can afford some 
in their affairs,” Professor 





Robinson points out, “but commer- 
cial banks can afford almost none. 
Since commercial banks must make 
a living by putting the money at 
their disposal to work, they are 
faced with the problem of making 
a living without jeopardizing the 
safety of their institutions. The art 
of banking is solving this basically 
conflicting requirement: that of be- 
ing safe and yet profitable.” 

The Management of Bank Funds 
is a book which all banks might 
well list as required reading for 
all new employees. 





OW you can establish 
d LANDMARK 


in your community 





These unique clocks are LANDMARKS in New 
York City, Chicago, Des Moines and Boston. 
They revolve continuously, making two complete 
revolutions a minute—2880 a day. 


Attention-arresting, dignified Bank Advertising 
coupled with CORRECT TIME* as a friendly 
community service night and day. 


We have been manufacturing standard and spe- 
cially designed indoor and outdoor clocks and 


clock systems for more than 65 years. Our experi- 


This famous landmark 
—the 3-story-high 
four dial Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 
clock was manufac- 
tured by us. 


ence is at your service and we will cooperate, 
gladly, with your architect or engineer. 


* Naval Observatory Time 


SELF WINDING CLOCK COMPANY, INC. 


207 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y 














A New Air Conditioning Unit 


An attractive and efficient new 
air conditioning unit now on the 
market is the Vornado, product of 
the O. A. Sutton Corporation, 
Wichita 2, Kans. 

Advanced principles of air dis- 
tribution create a 20 per cent 
greater cooling effect and allow 
complete air flow control through 
two air directors which tilt and 
rotate at the touch of a finger to 
eliminate draft and give superior 


air circulation. The independently 
operating cooling and exhaust fea- 
tures make it possible to draw 
smoke and stale air from the room 
even when the cooling unit is not in 
operation. Special rubber motor 
mounts and cabinet insulation in- 
sure quiet operation. 

Vornado distinctive styling and 
pleasing color scheme make it an 
attractive addition to any room and 
the compactness of the cabinet, 
which extends only 9% inches into 
the room, is an especially desirable 
feature. 


A special mounting platform on 
which the Vornado rests is installed 
from inside the room and does not 
require screws or other permanent 
attachment. The unit may be moved 
with ease and in a few minutes 


time. Adapters are available for 
windows wider than the average. 










































































































































THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5 Ill 
Piease have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


1. Addressin — 31. Coin te and Packaging > oe Depositories 

2. Air Cond Machines oe a Bags 

3. Architects 1 ullders 32. Coin Envelopes x S Pane 

4. Bandit Resisting Enclosures 33. Coin and Currency Trays 61. Past i ‘Rotices 

and Alarm Systems 34. Coin Wrappers 62. Pay Roll Envelopes 

5. Bank Building Fixtures 35. Counter Screens 63. Personalized Checks 

6. — by ail Envelopes 36. Coupon Books 64. Personal Loan Advertising 

e — Check, Bookkeeping, 37. Currency Straps 65. Personal Loan Systems 

~ 4 38. Dating Machines and Stamps 66. Photographic Bank Systems 

8. _ ee ac 39. Deposit Ticket Files 67. Proof Machines 

9. Bronze and Brass Signs 40. Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 68. ee 

10. Bulletin Boards 41. Desk Pen Sets 69. Recorders, Voice 

11. Calculating Machines 42. Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 70. Rubber Stamps 

12. Chairs, Posture, Office Stainless Steel 71. Safes, Fire and Burglar-Proof 
13. Changeable Signs 43. Duplicators 72. Safe Deposit Boxes 

14. Checks 44. Expanding Filing Envelopes 73. Safe Deposit Records 
15. Check Book Covers 45. Filing Cabinets - Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
16. Check Cancelling Pertorators 46. Forms, Machine Bookkeeping 75. Scales, rot, Parcel Post 
17. Check Desks 47. Forms, One-Time Carbon 7 Seals, Coin Ba Hf 

18. Check Endorsers 48. Forms, Continuous 7. Seals, _ ion, Notary, etc. 
19. Check Files 49. Grilles and Gates UA Storage 
20. Check Protectors 50. Inter-Office Communicating 79. Time Sed Delayed Time Locks 
21. Check Signers Systems 80. Time Stam 
22. Check Sorters 51. Interest Tables 81. Travelers Checks 

23. Check Sorting Trays 52. Ladders 82. Trucks, Tellers 

24. Checking Account Plans 53. Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 83. Typewriters 

25. Christmas Savings Clubs 54. Locking Envelopes 84. ‘epudier Stands 

26. Clocks—Outdoor 55. Maps 85. Vaults 

27. Coin Bags 56. Metered Mail Systems 86. Vault, Trucks 

28. Coin Boxes 57. Name Plates and Desk Signs 87. Vault, Ventilators 

29. Coin Changers 88. Visible Records 

30. Coin Counting Machines 89. Window and Lobby Displays 
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Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Introduces 
New Low Cost Folding Machines 


A new compact, low priced, 
electric folding machine, designed 
to eliminate the drudgery and 
clerical cost of hand folding paper 
forms in even the smallest busi- 
ness office, has been introduced by 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford 
Conn. 


The new office aid can fold with 
precision up to 5,000 sheets an hour, 
and is simple enough to be operated 
by any office worker. It can be “set 
up” in about one minute for any 
folding job by means of a simple 
measuring rule and the adjustment 
of two indicator knobs. It feeds and 
stacks from the same end, thereby 
saving working space and enabling 
the operator to remain in one posi- 
tion. Sheets are stacked in the hop- 
per and lightly moved by finger to 
feed rollers where the electric 
machine takes over and folds auto- 
matically. 

It can perform two parallel folds 









ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden St. South Orange, N. J. 
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The Union Bank of Commerce, 


Cleveland, Ohio, writes: “We 
made a complete installation 
of Burroughs Bank Bookkeep- 
ing Machines and are well 
pe with their performance. 

he new form alignment, the 
light key touch, and the easier 
motor bar depression, greatly 
reduce operator fatigue. We 
consider these operator advan- 
tages important factors in 
maintaining an efficient book- 
keeping staff.” 





The Indiana National Bank, 


Indianapolis, says: ““We recently 
replaced our bookkeeping equip- 
ment with new Burroughs Bank 
Bookkeeping Machines and 
are very well satisfied with this 
installation. The mental and 
physical effort required to pro- 











es cess a day’s work has been 
sed reduced to a minimum and the 

’ automatic features incorporated 
ned in these machines more than 
and fulfill our expectations.” 
per 
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“1 Helping Bankers 
“set 
any 
=| Get Thi D 
pene et f nas ONC ce 
and 
‘eby 
cn This is the Burroughs Bank NE ele ned bankers told THE BURROUGHS BANK 

Burroughs they wanted. Built to'’bankers’ specifications, it has been BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 
gy enthusiastically received by thousands of banks all over America— 
ec ample proof that it meets bankers’ needs. 
uto- The reasons are easily understood —for Burroughs does the job faster, more 
easily, and with greater accuracy, than possible before. These are practical 

olds benefits that spell lower costs to banks —mean more work done in less time! 


Your Burroughs representative will be glad to show you how this 
time- and work-saving machine can help your bank, too. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINFSS THERE'S Bu rrough S 
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Goodwill 
J ambassadors 
a 







“When you think of money, think of us!” 


That's what this handsome Bastian money 
clip says. Other useful advertising specialties 
which we have created for banks include key 
chains, letter openers, ash trays, lighters, 
pocket calendar cards, dealer financing signs. 


Our experienced staff of designers and artists 
is at your service to aid you in creating indi- 
vidualized gift items to invite business to your 
bank. Write for FREE SAMPLES. 


ASTIAN BROS. CO. 
853 BASTIAN ST. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Alltson as 


NOTHING LIKE IT 





For simplicity, effectiveness and econ- 
omy in handling Time Sales Accounts, 
nothing equals the Payment Coupon 
Book. It combines all notification work, 
all posting forms and all receipts in 
one simple booklet that requires only 
a minute or two to prepare. 


Until you learn all about this modern 


method, you will never enjoy freedom 


from detail and unnecessary expenses. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others and complete informa- 
tion will be sent upon request. 
Write to head office: Indianap- 
olis 6, Indiana. 





| Of This Settee 








in one operation, and can make any 
one of eight basic types of folds, 
handling a wide variety of paper 
sizes and weights. Included are 
duplicating, bond, ledger, book, 
coated and uncoated papers in sizes 
ranging from 3 inches square to 
842 inches by 14. It is 12 inches 
wide, 7% inches high and 22% 
inches long, including its detachable 
stacker. The machine is portable 
and can be conveniently stored 
when not in use, weighing only 
2234 pounds. 


The new “Model FH”, as it is 
known, is a more compact, low cost 
version of the heavier-duty “FM” 
folding machine introduced by 
Pitney-Bowes two years ago. 

The FH, result of nearly two 
years’ exhaustive research, develop- 
ment and field testing, is now being 
sold nationally through 93 Pitney- 
Bowes sales and service offices 
throughout the United States and 
Canada with approximately 30-day 
delivery. 





Foot Weary Customers 


Welcome The Sight 


The banker who is shopping for 
furnishings for a lounge or bank 
lobby would do well to consider 
the new two seat settee currently 
being offered by the Emeco Cor- 
poration. 

One of three new lounge models 
added to the corporation’s extensive 
line of office and institutional furni- 
ture, the settee features deep inner 
spring reversible cushions and 
sturdy, light weight aluminum 
scratch-finished frames. All frames 
carry the lifetime “Emecoated” 
finish (an anodizing process) for 
preservation of the original finish 


| through years of service. 





The new two seat mode! is up- 
holstered with a plastic simulated 
leather material which has a woven 
base and is both flame-proof and 
stain resistant. Use of this material 
reduces maintenance to periodic 
wiping with a damp cloth. 

Available in a wide range of 
colors and textures, and equipped 
with hard rubber glides and arm 
rests, the new series was designed 
expressly for reception rooms, 
hotels, institutions and club rooms. 

The Emeco Corporation, Han- 
over, Penna., will welcome further 
inquiry about this and other of its 
popular lounge models. 











All Purpose Polishing Machine 
Features Adjustable Handle 


Whether it be _ reconditioning 
neglected floors or maintaining 
them clean and bright, the scrub- 
bing and polishing machine shown 
here is capable of doing the job. 
With a series of easily interchange- 
able attachments it can be used to 
scrub, wax, polish, buff, sand, grind 
or steel wool floors of all kinds. 

A recent development in this and 
other Hild models is the presence of 
an adjustable handle which permits 
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raising or lowering to the operating 
position that is most comfortable for 
tall or short operators. 


There are six models of Hild 
floor machines, with brush spreads 
from 11 to 19 inches. All models 
are available with or without a 
solution storage tank mounted on 
the handle for use with the patented 
shower-feed brush. 


Complete information may be 
obtained from Hild Floor Machine 
Company, 740 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Bookcases With Sliding Shelves 


For the banker who has been 
looking for bookcases for his office, 
the employee recreation room or 
lobby lounge, the Amierican Metal 
Products Company could well be 
the end of his search. 


In its “Flexi” steel bookcases with 
sliding shelves, the company offers 
a case that is sturdy, attractive and 
extremely practical. 


Every shelf in the bookcase is 
adjustable without bolting. No bolts, 
nuts or screws are needed to secure 
the shelves which slide in and out 
of position with a minimum of ef- 
fort. Cases can be prepared to re- 
ceive the largest or smallest content 
in a jiffy. 

Top, bottom, shelves and up- 
rights of all cases are 18 gauge 
steel. The model featured above 
measures 38 inches wide, 12 inches 
deep and 42 inches high. These are 
outside dimensions. 


All cases have been finished in 
top quality gray or green baked 
enamel. 

For additional information about 
these bookcases and metal cases for 
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ONLY TWENTY-FIVE MINUTES 
FROM BROADWAY 


To paraphrase the title of an old song, 
with due allowance for swifter trans- 
portation, we are pleased to announce 
that our new manufacturing plant now 
being erected in Clifton, New Jersey, 
while only a few minutes from the Big 
City, will be far removed from its noise 
and confusion and will provide pleasant 
and adequate space for DeLuxe people. 


Comes October, we hope to move our 
combined Manhattan and Newark op- 
erations into this sparkling new Clifton 
plant, which will contain fifty-three 
thousand square feet, all on one floor, 
and which from a standpoint of quality 
will be on a par with our other plants. 
Quite aside from the advantages of 

working under peaceful and enjoyable 
conditions will be the very practical ad- 
vantage of more efficient manufacturing 
operations, and we are looking forward 
to the move with keen anticipation. 


With the completion of our Clifton 
plant we will have finished the building 






E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 





program planned in 1945. The Kansas 
City plant was the first new unit to be 
occupied, followed by the Chicago plant 
less than a year later. The St. Paul plant 
was finished in 1949, and the new unit 
in Paoli, Pennsylvania in 1950. While 
all of these new plants give us more 
space, we do not think of them in terms 
of expansion but simply in terms of 
improved facilities and more effortless 
handling of orders. 


To avoid giving the impression that 
we are rolling in wealth, we wish to 
explain that all our new buildings are 
owned by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America and are occupied 
by us under forty-year leases. We have 
no money to invest in brick and mortar, 
and in fact have scarcely enough remain- 
ing after taxes to keep pace with our 
machinery needs although, to date at 
least, we have been able to do so. We 
invite you to visit our new Clifton plant 
any time after we move in. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 





contact the American 
Company, Bor- 
division, 


other 
Metal 
roughs 


uses, 
Products 

manufacturing 
5959 Lindsdale, Detroit 4, Mich. 


York’s New Adjusting Device 
Controls Room Air Conditioners 


A dependable system capacity 
adjusting device for automatically 
preventing a room air conditioner 
from over-cooling when outdoor 
temperature drops has been intro- 
duced by the York Corporation. 

Here’s the way this new modula- 
tion control is achieved: A simple 
dial located on the cabinet of the 
unit permits the desired amount of 
cooling to be selected. After the air 
conditioner is started, modulation 
control automatically adjusts the 
cooling capacity to avoid over-cool- 
ing and maintain the selected com- 
fort level. 

Whenever the outside tempera- 
ture drops, the control automatic- 
ally reduces the amount of cooling 
without changing ventilation or 
air circulation. Should outside 
temperature rise, the control then 
increases cooling until the prede- 
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cast bronze and aluminum tablets and 
name plates at strictly competitive prices. 


=> Write for FREE folders @ 


Also makers of bronze, aluminum and 
stainless steel doors, railings, etc. 
Famous for finer quality for 70 years. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


Dept. B-M Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


©) 


Moore KEY CONTROL 


* Trademarks 


Key Cabinets, Filing Cabinet Trays, Desk 
Drawer Inserts, Key Panels for Every Size 
Including Tags, Receipts, Index Cards, Key 
Envelopes, etc. 


P. O. MOORE INC. 
41 E. 22nd St. New York 10, N. Y. 
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termined comfort level is attained. 

If the outdoor temperature 
changes, the control automatically 
steps-up or reduces the cooling 
capacity. In either event the room 
conditioner will continue removing 
humidity without changing ventila- 
tion or air circulation. 

An optional accessory for %4- 
horsepower York Room Air Condi- 
tioners, modulation control is stand- 
ard on one horsepower York air 
conditioners of the window type. 

Address York Corp., York, Pa. 


An All White Marking Tape 


A new all white form of the rec- 
ently developed pressure sensitive 
plastic marking tape has_ been 
marketed by Labelon Tape Co., Inc., 
Rochester 9, N. Y. 

The pressure of the writing in- 
strument alone makes the writing 
appear on the tape. An ordinary 
lead pencil is entirely satisfactory, 
although a stylus may be used if 
desired. The writing, which is solid 
black on the all-white tape, is 
actually beneath a_ transparent 
plastic layer and is protected by 
this layer against smudges, dust, 
dirt, oil, water and chemicals. 

The tape provides a permanent 
label that can be stripped off one 
surface and re-applied to another 
many times without leaving a mark 
or losing its adhesive quality. It is 
absolutely fadeless and is unaffected 
by temperatures between -40° and 
160° F. 


In addition to the all-white tape, 
the company offers its product in 
many colors, sizes and _ widths. 
Samples of the all-white tape and 
literature describing the entire line 
are available on request. 





New Sensitized Paper Dispenser Introduced By Rem Rand 


A new Portagraph sensitized 
paper dispenser to speed up photo- 
recording operations, has recently 
been introduced by Remington Rand 
Inc. 

Absolutely light-tight with cloth- 
protected ejection slot, the dispen- 
ser is easy to load, with a spring 
controlled ejection bar for deliver- 
ing a single sheet everytime the 
handle is flicked. 

The simple operation of the dis- 
penser makes the _ Portagraph 


K-Line Self-Locking Posts 
Bind Records Permanently 


W. R. Kline Company has spe- 
cialized in the manufacture of bind- 
ing posts for many years. During 
that time the company has de- 
veloped the well known “K-Line” 
self locking post which can be used 
to service various types of storage 
binders or for preserving loose leaf 
sheets with or without a cover. 





COUNTERFEIT 


THOUSANDS SOLD 


Thousands 


scopes” sold for $5.00 each. 
NOW available with your ad- 


vertisement, made of high grade 
krome-kote cardstock for as little 
as a few pennies each with your 


CASH-DRAWER SIZE advertisement. 


Send for FREE sample, and quantity prices 
ECONOMY NOVELTY & PRINTING CO. 


New York 18, N. Y. 


225 W. 39th St. Established 1927 
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of plastic 


DETECTOR 


“Spuri- 





NAME OF BANK 


WALLET SIZE 





method of copying even more effi- 
cient, more effective. 

Available in two sizes—the G23 
for 8% x 11 inch paper, and the 
G24 for 8% x 14 inch paper, the new 
dispensers weigh 45% pounds and 
5% pounds respectively. 

Detailed information together 
with prices covering the G23 and 
G24 Portagraph paper dispensers is 
available by writing Remington 
Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N.-Y. 





No special tools are required to 
make use of the posts. A few simple 
operations are all that is necessary 
to make a neat, compact and perm- 
anently-bound volume from 1 to 
7%-inch capacity. Being self lock- 
ing, the posts cannot be opened 
without destroying or damaging the 
posts or records. 

The posts which are made of 
polished aluminum and will not 
tarnish or corode are available in 
six different lengths in the inch and 
half inch sizes from 1 through 742 
inches. 

Although made primarily for 
binding papers with %4 inch holes, 
equally good results may be had in 
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“SHREDMASTER destroys 
confidential records... 
quietly, quickly, easily 


... say Insurance Companies 





Bankers National Life Insurance Com- 
pany reports: ‘‘Destruction of con- 
fidential records used to be a very 
unpleasant and tedious job. Your 
Shredmaster accomplishes our purpose 
in just the right way. It is quiet, quick, 
clean ... large enough to take care of 
our needs, still small enough so that it 
can be moved around with little effort.” 


SHREDMASTER shreds records into 

unreadable strips quietly, without litter 

or dust. Saves cost of tearing, toting, 

burning...while assuring absolute de- 

struction of confidential papers and 
ej. _§ obsolete records. Gray finish harmonizes 
with other office equipment. Negligible 
93 maintenance. Safe and easy to operate. 
Paw 
the § Shredmaster’s convenience and econ- 
omy make it desirable equipment for 
institutional and office use. Write today 
for complete information. 


ve | SHREDMASTER 


ind Shredding Machines 
3 1S a product of—The Shredmaster Corporation 


ton 205A Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 
Division of Self Winding Clock Company 
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| binding sheets with 5/16 inch or 


%g inch holes by using the regular 
posts together with binding tubes 
(20 inch sections) cutting tubes to 


| the length desired. 





For temporary requirements, or 
for binders which you might wish to 
open later, the “K-Line” special 
posts with the removable head are 
available. 


Further inquiry regarding these 
self-locking binding posts and stor- 
age binders which may be ordered 
separately or with binders, may be 
addressed to the W. R. Kline Co., 
440-73rd Street, Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 


Personnel 


The appointment of G. T. HEUSS- 
NER as head of the rapidly expand- 


| ing nation-wide dealer sales 
| organization of the company has 


been announced by the National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton, O. 
Mr. Heussner formerly served as 
manager of adding machine sales 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EUGENE M. MCDONOUGH has rec- 
ently been appointed sales repre- 
sentative for Lawrence Warehouse 
Company, 37 Drumm St., San 
Francisco, Calif., in the New York 
area succeeding NORMAN BRUCE. 
Mr. Bruce has been transferred and 
will act as special western repre- 
sentative of his company with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 


The new manager of the civilian 
record and cash protection division 
of the Mosler Safe Company’s 
Washington, D. C., office is JAMES 
sPuRR, former assistant sales man- 
ager of the company’s New York 
fireproof division. 

In his new post, Mr. Spurr will 
succeed ROBERT KEYSER who has 
been advanced to assistant manager 
of Mosler’s Chicago records and cash 
protection division. 


HOWARD J. MARTIN, manager of 
machine sales promotion for the 
Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
for the past two years, has been 
promoted to manager of the com- 
pany’s zone sales office in Des 
Moines, Ia. Succeeding Mr. Martin 
as machine sales promotion man- 
ager is CORYDON S. TAYLOR, who has 
been a salesman in the Chicago of- 
fice since 1948. 


BANK SIGNS 
PLASTIC - WALNUT - BRONZE 


Cuahivin Made 


Plaques, Honor Rolls, Me- 
morials, Stick-outs, Direction- 
al, Legal Holiday Signs, etc. 





GRILLE PLATE—INSERT TYPE 
Model A-3 


Special Plates for grey metal & 
walnut furniture. 


“Largest assortment of plastic desk 
name plates in the world.” 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


18229 W. McNichols Detroit 19, Mich. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ruled Passt 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


INTARIO STREET CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 







A New Motor Bank For First National Bank in Dallas 


Twenty-two customers can park 
simultaneously in the area im- 
mediately adjacent to the seven 
tellers’ wickets in the new Motor 
Bank of the First National Bank 
in Dallas, which is connected by 


Preferred and 
Common Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of 
Safeway Stores, Incorpor- 
ated, on May 27, 1952, de- 
clared quarterly dividends 
on the Company’s $5.00 par 
value Common Stock and 
4% Preferred Stock. 


Dividend on the Com- 
mon Stock is at the rate of 
60¢ per share, and is pay- 
able July 1, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business June 18, 1952. 

Dividend on the 4% Pre- 
ferred Stock is at the rate of 
$1.00 per share and is pay- 
able July 1, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at close 

2 of business June 18, 1952. 
& MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
> May 27, 1952 


subway with the bank’s main offices 
across the street. An additional 220 
customers wishing to transact busi- 
ness, either at the Motor Bank or 
the main offices may park their cars 
within the building. The subway 
is 61 feet in length and 10 feet wide. 

Among the employees’ facilities 
located in the basement of the new 
building are a game room, lounge, 
and lunchroom, all modern in de- 
sign and appointments; a health 
center, including a treatment room 
and a recovery room; and a snack 
bar, completely equipped for serv- 
ing sandwiches, desserts, drinks, 
and the like to employees. An 
employees’ club area has been de- 


J. S. Peters Elected President 

Of Independent Bankers Assn. 
Approximately 1500 bankers from 

all parts of the United States at- 

tending the 18th annual conven- 

tion of the Independent Bankers 


Association, held in Minneapolis, 
Minn., recently elected James S. 
Peters president of their organiza- 
tion for the coming year. Mr. 
Peters, who is president of the Bank 
of Manchester, Va., succeeds Guy 
Sturgeon, president of the Bank 


signed for use as three separate 
rooms, each housing an independent 
activity, or as a single room which 
will accommodate the entire bank 
staff at meetings, social functions, 
and the like. The change may be 
made by opening six modern folding 
doors. 

A section of the basement and 
all of the more recently completed 
seventh floor have been given over 
to bank operations. The latter con- 
tains the bank’s transit, bookkeep- 
ing and analysis departments. 

H. Addison Leftwich, assistant 
cashier, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Motor Bank. 


of Commerce, Sheridan, Wyo. The 
other officers elected were: D. 
Emmert Brumbaugh, president First 
National Bank, Clayburgh, Penna. 
to be First Vice President; William 
J. Bryan, vice president Third Na- 
tional Bank, Nashville, Tenn., to be 
Second Vice President; Ben DuBois, 
president First State Bank, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. was reelected Secre- 
tary, and Carl R. Pohlad, vice presi- 
dent Marquette National Bank, 
Minneapolis, elected Treasurer. 
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A. EUGENE ADAMS and JOHN C. 
macy, former assistant cashiers, 
have been’ appointed assistant 
comptrollers and LAWRENCE W. HUSE 
was made an assistant cashier in 
recent changes at'the National City 
Bank of New. York. 


Equitable Trust Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., has elected GEORGE A. 
ELLIOTT, JR., and RODMAN WARD, vice 
presidents, to its board of directors. 


Dr. D. M. Wiggins J. Kary Beavers 


DR. DOSSIE M. WIGGINS, who has 
announced his resignation as presi- 
dent of Texas Technological College 
will join the Citizens National Bank 
of Lubbock, Tex., as a vice presi- 
dent and director at the close of his 
tenure at the college. Dr. Wiggins 
will be in charge of public relations 
for the bank. 


Headed by J. KARY BEAVERS, for- 
mer assistant vice president who 
was named vice president in charge 
of the bond department, four officers 
were promoted recéntly by the 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta. 
Officers advanced were: JAMES D. 
BURKE to assistant vice president, 
MACDONELL TYRE, to assistant treas- 
urer, and SAMUEL MOZLEY, to audi- 
tor. 


Advanced from assistant vice 
presidents to vice presidents at the 
San Francisco Bank, San Francisco, 
Calif., were FRANK M. RATTO and 
CLARENCE B. HOWELL. 


WARREN H. EIERMAN has been ap- 
pointed an assistant vice president 
of The Hanover Bank, New York, 
in charge of development of per- 
sonal trust business. Formerly trust 
officer of Union National Bank of 
Clarksburg, W. Va., Mr. Eierman 
also has been with the Baltimore 
branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond, Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C., and the Treasury 
Department’s Fifth Federal Reserve 
District. He is at present a director 
of Lily-Dungan Co., Baltimore. 
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E. Martin Larsen Brown G. Ensign 


E. MARTIN LARSEN has been named 
vice president and trust officer of 
the Central Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. Mr. Larsen who 
will head the expanded trust de- 
partment of the bank, came to 
Denver after four years of service 
as trust officer of the First National 
Bank of Arizona, Phoenix, Ariz. 


A newly elected executive vice 
president at the Central Valley 
Bank of California is BROWN G. EN- 
SIGN who will supervise loans and 
credits for the entire 10-office sys- 
tem, with headquarters at the Rich- 
mond administration office. 


Customers who visited the Ex- 
change Bank, Birmingham, Ala., on 
Saturday, May 10, were delightfully 
surprised when each of them was 
presented a flower in commemora- 
tion of Mother’s Day. 

Almost one hundred dozen carna- 
tions were distributed and no ad- 
vance notice or publicity was given 
the activity. The Mother’s Day ges- 
ture was in line with the bank’s 
present campaign to promote the 
friendly Exchange Bank. 


JAMES T. REYNOLDS has been ap- 
pointed manager, department of 
new business, of the American 
Bank & Trust Company, Suffolk, 
Va. In this capacity he will direct 
the bank’s advertising and public 
relations activities. 


In an effort to help other bankers 
facing the task of planning a 25th 
or 50th anniversary celebration, 
The Berwick National Bank, Ber- 
wick, Penna., is offering a copy of 
a summary of the plans and events 
which went to make up its own 
very successful golden anniversary 
celebration of recent date. The bank 
is making this offer as a means 
of showing how much it appreciated 
the banker assistance it received in 
the early stages of its own planning. 


WILLIAM C. MCBRIDE has been ap- 
pointed director of personnel for 
Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville, Ky. 


William C. McBride William E. Guy 


WILLIAM E. GUY, central district 
manager and a director of Graybar 
Electric Company, Inc., has been 
elected a director of the Mercantile 
National Bank of Chicago. 


When FRED L. DUNN advanced to 
chairman of the board last year at 
the First National Bank & Trust 
Company, Tulsa, Okla., his former 
position of executive vice president 
was left vacant. But that was last 
year, because R. ELMO THOMPSON, 
formerly one of the bank’s three 
senior vice presidents, has been 
named recently to fill the vacancy. 





SERVICE 
Maintaining an inti- 
mate, personalized 


correspondent serv- 
ice. 


Ud 


To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks 
rather than compete 
for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 


EXPERIENCE 


Officials with years of 
service in this field, 
assuring a knowl- 
edge of requirements 
and valuable assist- 


ance, 


Y/ 


The 
Public National 


Bank and Trust Company 
of New York 


Established 1908 
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FOUR PNEUMATIC TUBE LINES pro- 
vide quick two-way communication 
between the three new drive-in 
booths and the main banking room 
of the First National Bank & Trust 
Company of Bridgeport, Conn. This 
system enables each drive-in teller 
to communicate in a matter of sec- 
onds with the savings, bookkeeping, 
real estate, time pay and discount 
departments of the bank. 

For the drive-in depositor, a 3- 
inch tube accomodates both the 


deposit and the book. Other depart- 
ments are connected with the drive- 
in two-way safety windows by 2%- 
inch tubes. In addition to making 
checking or savings deposits, drive- 
in customers can cash checks, pick 
up payrolls or make payments on 
all types of loans—without leaving 
their automobiles. 

The tube system, installed by 
Lamson Corporation of Syracuse, 
N.Y., is said to cut the customer’s 
banking time approximately in half. 





Election of RUSSELL H. EICHMAN 
and BRUCE WHIDDEN as vice presi- 
dents and of FORDE U. STEELE as as- 
sistant vice president has been 
announced by the Central National 
Bank of Cleveland, O. Mr. Ejich- 
man will be in charge of commercial 
business development, Mr. Whidden 
will head trust development work 
and Mr. Steele will serve in the 


TRACERS COMPANY OF 
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commercial business development 
department. Also advanced was 
JACK J. LUTHER, assistant cashier, 
who was made officer in charge of 
the methods planning division. 


Over 250 community banks of 
Georgia are co-operating in a pro- 
gram to help Georgia farmers plant 
between 400 and 500 million pine 


AMERTOA 





seedlings during the next few years. 
EARL COCKE, president of The Fulton 
National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., has 
led in the organization of the plant- 
ing program. 

As a direct result of the Georgia 
banks efforts over 36,608,400 trees 
or 50,230 acres were planted during 
1951. Of these trees, over 80 per cent 
were planted with tree planters 
furnished free by the community 
banks. 


Election of JOHN M. BLACK, vice 
president, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company, to the board of di- 
rectors of The Boatmen’s National 
Bank of St. Louis has been reported 
by the bank. 


CARL J. MEISENZAHL and WILLIAM 
A. GROH, former assistant vice presi- 
dents, have been named vice presi- 
dents in charge of operating pro- 
cedures and the East End office 
respectively in recent promotions at 
the Lincoln Rochester Trust Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 


In connection with the formal 
opening of its new Motor Bank in 
New Orleans, the National Bank of 
Commerce held a five-day exhibi- 
tion entitled “Old and New in 
Banking Business.” Among the 
many interesting items on display 
was a collection of checks and 
documents of famous men in his- 
tory, relics of the days of the 
Golden West and old and curious 
monies. Most of the collections were 
on loan from other banks and his- 
torical societies throughout the 
country. 


Promoted recently from assistant 
cashiers to assistant vice presidents 
at the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, Mo., were LESTER A. CRAIG, 
ARTHUR FOWLER, E. C. WAGNER and 
E. L. WINKLER. JAMES L. SHARP was 
advanced from manager of the 
foreign department to assistant vice 
president and manager of the for- 
eign department. 


Fiftieth anniversary celebration 
at The First National Bank of South 
River, N.J., included issuance of 
an interesting anniversary booklet 
which in addition to featuring pic- 
tures of the board of directors, 
officers and the entire staff, re- 
viewed some of the memorable 
events in the bank’s progress. 
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Leighton Hough 


Estil Vance 


ESTIL VANCE has been elected a 
director of the West Side State 
Bank, Fort Worth, Tex., to fill the 
vacancy on the bank’s board of 
directors created by the death of 
the late R. E. HARDING. Mr. Vance 
is president of The Fort Worth Na- 
tional Bank. 

The new president and vice presi- 
dent of The First National Bank in 
Oshkosh, Wis., are none other than 
well known bankers’ LEIGHTON 
HOUGH and GLENN JORGENSEN. Mr. 
Hough, former first vice president, 
has been with the First National for 
33 years, while Mr. Jorgensen who 
will retain his position of cashier in 
addition to his new office, has served 
with the bank for 28 years. 





C. W. Wilson, Jr. 


Graham Porter 


The promotion of CHRISTOPHER W. 
WILSON, JR. to general counsel, suc- 
ceeding the late JOHN W. KEARNS, 
has been announced by The First 
National Bank of Chicago. Mr. Wil- 
son came to the bank in February of 
1951 with the title of attorney. He 
formerly was associated with the 
law firm of White & Case in New 
York City. 

Two new officers recently elected 
at Commerce Trust Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., were GRAHAM PORTER, 
assistant vice president, and JAMES 
H. LINN, assistant cashier. Mr. Porter 
came to the Commerce Trust from 
the Traders National Bank of Kan- 
sas City where he had held a similar 
office. Mr. Linn, an assistant man- 
ager of the credit department 
joined the staff in 1948. 
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May 15th proved an exciting day 
for some 4,000 Logansport, Ind., 
citizens who took advantage of the 
open house held by The Farmers & 
Merchants State Bank in honor of 
its fiftieth anniversary. This means 
of celebration also gave the bank 
an opportunity to acquaint the 
public with the results of its re- 
cently completed remodeling pro- 
gram. Seven pages in The Logans- 
port Press of that date carried 
stories and pictures of the bank and 
its directors, officers and staff. 








Successor of the late RAYMOND J. 
BOLL as vice president of the Har- 
monia Savings Bank, Elizabeth, 
N. J., is FREDERICK H. WALTZ, former 
assistant vice president. 


One vice president and three as- 
sistant vice presidents were named 
recently in promotions made at the 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga. Elected vice president 
Was DWIGHT M. CARROLL. The new 
assistant vice presidents are: JOHN 
E. PARKERSON, RUSSELL E. BOBBITT 
and A. PENNIMAN WELLS. 





AVAILABLE NOW 
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Speed up transit work 
The new 1952 A. B. A. 
Key Book with Check 
Routing Symbols is now 
available. It contains all 
annual changes in transit 
numbers and check routing 
symbols. Make sure your. 
organization has enough copies 

of the latest edition for completely 
efficient operation. Order yours today. 


at 


OCARVON 
<A WMBONS 


$4oo A COPY 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


536 SOUTH CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO 5, 
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The office of auditor at The Bank 
of California, N. A., vacated by the 
recent death of PAUL H. HOHMAN, 
has been filled by the appointment 
of SAM R. COx formerly affiliated 
with the cashier’s department of the 
bank. Up until his transfer to the 
San Francisco office in 1946, Mr. 
Cox had been auditor of the bank’s 
Seattle, Wash., office. 


JOHN H. LUCAS and BURTON S. 
HOLMES were advanced to senior 
vice president and assistant trust 
officer in recent changes at the Peo- 
ples First National Bank & Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Penna. In 
July of 1946, Mr. Lucas was pro- 
moted to vice president in charge of 
the loan division, and in January of 
this year was elected a director. 


Mr. Holmes began his career in 
banking in February, 1948, in the 
estate planning department of Peo- 
ples First National. Prior to that 
time he had worked for the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Company. 


Among the many attractions of 
the New Rittenhouse Square office 
of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company are the series of murals 
by Alfred Benediner, well known 
Philadelphia artist and architect, 
depicting the Square as it was in 
1866, the year of the founding of 
the bank, and as it appears today. 
The second branch opened by the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust this 
year, the new office is the first bank 
ever to be located in the Square 
planned by William Penn as a green 
garden in the heart of the city. 


ARTHUR H. BOTHEN has_ been 
elected assistant vice president of 
the Lincoln National Bank, Chicago, 
according to a recent announcement 
from the bank. He will assume 
duties in the bank’s public relations 
and new business division. Mr. 
Bothen joins the bank after having 
been with South Side Bank & Trust 
Company, Chicago, in the same 
capacity since 1948. 


Promotion of RICHARD RANDALL 
from assistant vice president to vice 
president in the trust department 
of The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land, has been reported by the 
bank. Mr. Randall came to National 
City in 1933 as assistant auditor 
in the trust department. 
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Architectural Versatility Features New Riviera Beach Bank 


Designed and equipped by the 
Bank Building and Equipment Cor- 
poration of America the authentic 
colonial building (pictured above) 
housing the Riviera Beach Bank, 
Riviera Beach, Fla., is a fine ex- 
ample of the architectural versa- 
tility available to community and 
neighborhood bankers. 

Two large picture windows domi- 
nate the front face of the building 
which is surrounded by ample park- 
ing space and provides for a drive- 
in teller to service the needs of 
customers who do not wish to leave 
their automobiles. 

All woodwork in the interior of 
the building, including the entrance 
doors, is natural finish antique 
smoky cypress, especially selected 


for graining. The check desk and 
railings have turned uprights. 

To further authenticate the de- 
sign, the floor is of red ceramic tile. 
This tile extends out on the loggia, 
to create an illusion of depth to the 
lobby. The teller counter is topped 


and based with black, cigarette- 
proof Formica. 
The bank’s officers occupy a 


carpeted area immediately adjacent 
to the lobby. 


The bank also has convenient | 


rest rooms, a cash vault, book vault, 
and a large rental office. It is 
equipped with four teller stations 
and two coupon booths. All heating 
and air conditioning equipment, as 
well as a large storage area, is 
housed in the mezzanine. 


MO ES 


> 


—_ 





Recessed incandescent down spots supplement light from the antique lobby chandelier. 
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“,.. Opportunity 


is freely given...” 


1k 
k and 


ie de- 


ic tile. PAUL M. HAHN 


ogela, President, The American Tobacco Co, 

to the 

opped 

rette- 

py a * 

jacent ita | . 
“Our nation has grown great largely because opportunity is freely given. 

nient | Only very few people actually make their own ‘breaks.’ Today, millions of 

vault, Americans are providing for their personal financial security and at the 

It is same time helping in the building of our national defenses. The opportunity 

ations to do so is given by business management which affords employees the means 

ating of practicing systematic thrift through the Payroll Savings Plan for the 

nt, as purchase of U.S. Defense Bonds.” 

a, is 


Nearly seven million employees of industry are “pro- amounting to $34,727,000.000—$4.8 billions more 
viding for their personal security and at the same time than the cash value of Series E’s outstanding in 
helping in the building of our national defenses.” August, 1945. 


@ they are the men and women who availed them- 
selves of the opportunity referred to by Mr. Hahn— 
the opportunity to enroll in the Payroll Savings Plan 
for the systematic purchase of U.S. Defense Bonds. 


Not far from you is.a State Director of the Savings 
Bond Division. He will be glad to tell you how easy it 
is to give your employees a Payroll Savings Plan. Or, 
if you already offer the Plan to your people, he will 
show you how to conduct a simple person-to-person 
canvass of your plant—a canvass intended to do only 
one thing—to put a Payroll Savings Application Blank 
in the hands of every man and woman on your payroll. 
their investment in Defense Bonds—and America— Your employees will do the rest. 


add up to $140 million per month. 


@ they represent a high percentage of their companies’ 
employees—in plant after plant, the averages are 
climbing to 60%, 70%, 80% —even higher. 


Phone or write to Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treas- 
they constitute a large block of the men and women ury Department, Suite 700, Washington Building, 
who on December 31, 1951, held Series E Bonds Washington, D. C. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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S. ESRNEASY 


PERT 


The vacancy left in the Bank of 
America’s London _ (England) 
branch staff by the retirement of 
J. P. KENNEDY has been filled by 
JAKE A. BUHLER, recently appointed 
vice president and manager of the 
brarfch. 


Few banks, regardless of size, can 
claim the record of service to a 
community that is now the proud 
boast of the Amoskeag Savings 
Bank of Manchester, N.J. which on 
June 19th celebrated its 100th an- 
niversary. The largest mutual sav- 
ings bank in the three northern New 
England states with more than 60,- 
000 depositors and borrowers, the 
bank’s growth parallels that of the 
city of Manchester, which observed 
its own centennial six years ago. 


A veteran member of the Chase 
National Bank staff, FRANK A. 
HOWARD, has been named a vice 
president by the bank. Mr. Howard 
who served the affiliated Chase 
Bank in Hong Kong for almost 20 
years prior to its closing early last 
year, will be associated with 
THOMAS M. FINDLAY, vice president 
in charge of three branches in Cuba. 


Friends of RUSHTON LEIGH ARDREY, 
OSCAR C. BRUCE and JAMES MILLARD 
CUMBY are congratulating them on 
their recent promotions to the rank 
of senior vice president at the Re- 
public National Bank, Dallas, Tex. 
Mr. Ardrey who came to the bank 
in 1942, is head of its Petroleum de- 
partment. Mr. Bruce joined the 
Republic National in 1940 as vice 












AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Sept. 28- 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 







Nov. 10-11—Nebraska, Lincoln. 






OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
Aug. 25- 









Aug. 25- 


N. J. 
nado, Coronado, Calif. 


Sept. 29- 
Oct. 2—Hilton, Chicago. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Aug. 13-15—Western Regional Trust Conference, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


Oct. 1—78th Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Nov. 13-14—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


July 18-19—West Virginia, The Greenbrier and Cottages, White Sulphur Springs. 
Oct. 19-21—Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville. 
Oct. 19-22—Jlowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines. 


Nov. 20-22—Arizona, Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix. 


Sept. 5— Pacific Coast Banking School, University of Washington, Seattle. 


Sept. 6—Central States School of Banking, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Sept. 25-28—Association of Bank Women, Annual Convention, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, 


Oct. 20-23—Financial Public Relations Association, Annual Convention, Hotel del Coro- 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Annual Convention, Conrad 


Oct. 27-30—NABAC, 28th Annuol Convention, Milwaukee Auditorium, Wis. 


president while Mr. Cumby, who 
has been with the bank over 30 
years, was made.a vice president in 
1931. 


Since early last year KEITH M. 
URMY has been manager of Chem- 
ical Bank & Trust Company’s 46th 
Street office at Madison Avenue. 
Mr. Urmy is still in charge of the 
newly enlarged office, but now as 
a vice president—the result of his 
recent election to that office. He 
will be associated with REGINALD H. 
BRAYLEY, vice president in charge 
of Chemical Bank’s offices in the 
Grand Central area. 


The National City Bank of New 
York which on the 16th of June 
marked its 140th anniversary, can 
trace its establishment back to the 
liquidation of the First Bank of the 
United States, founded by Alex- 
ander Hamilton in 1791. Founders 
of the new bank felt that the 
liquidation in June 1811 had created 
a need for a new banking organiza- 
tion. From an original group of a 
dozen people has come a staff now 
numbering almost fourteen thou- 
sand, including overseas personnel. 

In 1929, the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company became affiliated 
with National City Bank, as the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company. 
It, too, is marking an anniversary 
this year... its 130th. Its charter 


was the first granted in the United 
States empowering the predecessor 
company to do a trust business. 
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“ Sfalonals return us 100% a year on our investment” 


— HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


"Since installing three National 'Class 3l' accounting 
machines in our Home Office Accounting Department in 
1950, our personnel has handled a greatly increased 
volume of business more efficiently. In addition, 
1852-1952, these three machines bring us an eStimated annual sav- 
ing of $15,000. Thus, our machines paid for themselves ina year. 


"We are so impressed with the speeding up of work, par= 
ticularly in our cashier and reinsurance departments, that we 
are now installing comparable Nationals in our Western Depart- 
ment at Chicago." 


@ The Hanover Fire Insurance Company this year celebrates its 
100th anniversary, with dividends paid each year since 1853. They 
attribute this record to public service plus sound business manage- PRESIDENT 
ment. Their investment in Nationals is in accord with that policy. HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


Nationals soon pay for themselves out 
of what they save—then go on, year 
after year, returning a handsome profit. 
No matter how specialized your job, 
Nationals meet all accounting needs, 
often do 2/3 of the work automatically. 
Let a trained systems analyst show 
how much you can save with National’s 
exclusive combination of features. 
Phone your nearest National office. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
~ ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
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There’s Value Plus Here... 


When your depositor writes a check it conveys a definite amount of money. 
But it does a more complete job when its overall appearance gives the writer 
cause for pride in presenting it. Bankers who add to good check design the 
substantial quality inherent in La Monte Safety Paper find customer reaction 
most favorable. Why not consider for your own checks the benefits of 
La Monte quality and La Monte safety? Samples are available from your 
lithographer or from us direct. 


" A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with, their own trade-mark of design made in the paper 
itself. Such inpIvipuALIzED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MAR® 
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